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Public Administration in an 


Advancing South 


By GORDON R. CLAPP 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 





I 


E MEET at a time when the prestige of 
\V) the public service is in eclipse—mo- 
mentarily, we trust. It is significant, 
therefore, that here, for the first time, repre- 
sentatives from universities and public agen- 
cies in ten southern states are meeting to com- 
bine their resources to find ways to improve 
the climate and competence of the public serv- 
ice. 

It is especially significant that this meeting 
is regional in scope. We have come to realize 
that cooperative arrangements among agencies 
of education and administration are a source 
of new strength. When we join our minds and 
resources in an effort of regional scope, we dis- 
cover new sources of administrative energy and 
new channels by which that energy may serve 
a public purpose are opened up to us. 

As we seek ways and means to improve the 
public service, we need a point of departure to 
which public administration can relate itself 
and define its function in society. 

How we should prepare ourselves for effec- 
tive public service and how we can enhance 
our competence and wisdom after we become 
public servants are perennial questions. These 
questions have a long historical background. I 
remind you of the historical reaches of this 
problem so that I may make an observation 
that is needed as a preface to our discussion of 
ways and means. The character and purpose 
of the public service, and our ideas about 
methods for its improvement, should be re- 
lated to the kind and quality of government 
we possess and to which we, as citizens, aspire. 


Nore: An address delivered before a Conference on 
In-Service Training of Public Officials and Employees 
in the South held at Fontana Village, North Carolina, 
August §-5, 1947- 


We are talking about a public service in a 
democracy. That being the case, we seek ways 
and means of rendering a public service that 
will enhance the welfare and liberty of citizens 
in a free society. We reject ways and means 
that surreptitiously or overtly set the state 
above the people. 

To paraphrase Charles Beard, we view ad- 
ministration as a public instrument whereby 
democratic society may be more completely 
realized. This view implies that public admin- 
istration must relate itself to concepts of jus- 
tice, liberty, and fuller economic opportunity 
for human beings. It suggests that administra- 
tion is concerned with people, with ideas, and 
with things. 

If we could live by ideas alone, if bread and 
fire and water were unnecessary, we should 
have no need to talk about public administra- 
tion. But we live in a world of things and 
ideas and ideas about things; by the very act of 
living we are individual administrators relat- 
ing ourselves to the things and ideas about us, 
trying to gain sustenance and to enhance our 
spirit from forces inside and outside of our- 
selves. 

Placed in our own regional locale we can 
say that we are all involved in one way or an- 
other with a great enterprise of many people, 
agencies of education, research, and public and 
private management in the development of the 
resources of the Tennessee Valley and the 
Southeast generally. In this context we may say 
that democracy can be more fully realized if 
we can relate the resources of our region more 
closely and perpetually to the lives and living 
of more and more people. 

People throughout the world are gradually 
becoming aware once again of the crucial role 
natural resources play in man’s daily life. The 
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conditions which at one time prevailed 
throughout the South are ample evidence of 
the destructive forces which can and do de- 
velop as a result of man’s failure to protect, 
conserve, and develop wisely his basic heritage 
of rivers, forests, soil, and minerals. The story 
is well known to you. It is a story of land 
drained of its fertility and robbed of millions 
of tons of precious topsoil; a story of wasted 
forests and exhausted minerals; a story of the 
destructive force of water uncontrolled and 
unharnessed to serve man’s needs; a story of 
declining income, lagging industrial growth, 
and lost opportunity. It is a story of failure to 
recognize that our wealth, our income, our 
standard of living—in fact, the extent and 
quality of freedom—rest upon a common 
foundation: our natural resources. The way in 
which we use our resources spells the differ- 
ence between retarded development and eco- 
nomic progress—between lost hope and hap- 
pier living. Nature has taught this lesson in 
dramatic fashion in the South. For that reason 
we here have a special opportunity to recast 
our thinking about public administration as 
an instrument by which man makes a con- 
structive peace with his environment. 

This knowledge of the basic importance of 
resources is ages old. Likewise, the fact and 
significance of the interrelationships among 
the resources at our disposal have preached 
their lesson to man for a long time. But man 
seems to forget it or defy it for whole genera- 
tions at a stretch. In our time we are begin- 
ning to be reminded of it after a considerable 
lapse. One of the most striking features of the 
act of Congress which established the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was the recognition which 
it gave to the close interrelationship among 
natural resources. President Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress on April 10, 1933, pro- 
posed that TVA “be charged with the broadest 
duty of planning for the proper use, conserva- 
tion, and development of the natural resources 
of the Tennessee River drainage basin and its 
adjoining territory. . . .” 

This was a distinct break from the prece- 
dent established by our government over a 
period of many years. Traditionally the prac- 
tice had been to consider and deal with each 
resource separately. Yet one has only to ob- 
serve nature’s cycle of growth, decay, and re- 


plenishment to become fully aware of the in- 
terrelationships among natural resources and 
their unity with man himself. 

This requirement to see and understand the 
unity among the things we work with has a 
profound effect upon our ideas about adminis- 
tration. For example, the complex scope of 
this “seamless web” of unity among resources 
is reflected in TVA’s organization. Special de- 
partments we have, of course. They are re- 
quired by the demands of research and plan- 
ning, since total knowledge can no longer be 
mastered by a single man or group of similarly 
trained men. But the important fact about 
TVA as an organization is that the many and 
diverse parts of a unified program are in- 
tegrated under a single management. 

This is of extreme importance. It has made 
possible an arrangement for building dams 
not only to hold back the winter and spring 
rains to prevent disastrous floods, but to pro- 
vide a river channel deep enough to permit 
navigation the year around, power to light 
homes and turn the wheels of industry, and 
beautiful lakes and spots of scenic beauty for 
the public’s recreation and enjoyment. A 
unified management has made it possible to 
merge the judgments and skills of a wide 


variety of technical, professional, and scientific 


personnel dealing with subject matters that 
are many and diverse. 

Consider, for example, a program of stream 
sanitation. Here the services of such persons 
as the chemist, aquatic biologist, community 
planner, and industrial analyst—each from a 
separate department within the organization 
—are joined together on a single problem. 
Their efforts, in turn, are joined with those 
of industrialists in the valley, state and mu- 
nicipal governments, and public health officers 
of federal, state, and local agencies. This type 
of interdepartmental collaboration is present 
in all TVA activities, for it is in this manner 
that the various programs are integrated into 
a unified whole. The extent to which TVA’s 
organization reflects the pattern of natural and 
institutional resources is not the result of a 
passion for romance and physiocratic symme- 
try in our organization chart. We organize 
ourselves the way we do because we have found 
that it is a necessary aid to analysis, compre- 
hension, and action. 
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The unity of resources is reflected adminis- 
tratively not only within the TVA itself, but 
in its many external relationships. The de- 
velopment of regional resources, ‘diverse and 
interrelated as they are, is necessarily a joint 
enterprise requiring the cooperative effort of 
all agencies and institutions—public and pri- 
vate, national, state, and local. TVA'’s direct 
action is limited to such matters as flood con- 
trol, navigation, and the generation of elec- 
tricity, and to research and experimentation 
with and the manufacture of new forms of 
fertilizer. In these fields TVA assumes a pri- 
mary responsibility for building dams, power 
lines, and so forth. 

But at this point regional development 
merely begins. The attainment of regional 
objectives in the broadest sense depends upon 
the initiative of the people themselves and 
their direct role of leadership in the under- 
taking. The TVA has no power to force the 
people to take action, and it does not seek 
such power. It cannot, for example, compel a 
farmer to use high-analysis mineral fertilizers 
on his land or to plant cover crops on his hill- 
sides. It can only advise and encourage. The 
relationship between the TVA and the people 
of the valley is well expressed in the TVA An- 
nual Report for 1946, which refers to the “de- 
liberate policy of the TVA, adopted early in 
its development . . . to enlist and stimulate 
local initiative, responsibility, and action con- 
sistent with regional objectives.” In this view, 
the energies and wills of the people become an 
energy resource of utmost importance. They 
are not the objects of a beneficence or the 
instruments to be manipulated by so-called 
superior minds. 

Take, for example, the practical testing of 
new forms of fertilizer developed by TVA's 
chemical works. The coalition of effort in 
this case embraces the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges 
and their experiment stations and extension 
services, the county agents, organizations of 
farmers, local cooperatives, and the TVA. 
Many other similar examples could be cited to 
illustrate the fact that state and local institu- 
tions must be strengthened—not weakened— 
if the task of developing natural resources is 
to be accomplished. What TVA contributes 
to their effectiveness may rightfully be the 


major basis of future judgments as to its suc- 
cess. The TVA attempts to serve as an in- 
tegrator which draws the efforts of hundreds 
of agencies, individuals, and groups into a 
single unified program. TVA succeeds in this 
role only to the extent that these agencies are 
persuaded by the merits of an idea or program 
to join a regional undertaking. 
To sum up at this point: 


1. We need a concept of public administra- 
tion that recognizes the basic importance and 
utility of the region’s resources and the peo- 
ple’s dependence upon their effective develop- 
ment. 

2. We need to recognize the unity of 
resources—interrelationships between soil, 
plants, sun, and water; between the energy of 
our rivers and the energies of our people. 

3. That unity must be reflected in the ad- 
ministrative arrangements we make to help 
the people develop and use the resources they 
have. The science of administrative structure 
and process, if there be such a science, cannot 
achieve validity if structure is unrelated to, 
or unconscious of, the processes prevailing in 
our physical environment. Specializations 
there must be, but the sequence of thesis and 
antithesis among conflicting specializations 
must be brought into synthesis—unity. Men 
do not live in scattered pieces—administration 
must accommodate man’s striving for unity, 
for generalization—must help add up the tech- 
nical and scientific particulars so that they 
will make sense to people who work, act upon, 
and use the forces of nature. 


II 


B” we know from the incidents of man’s 
history and the experiences of our daily 
lives that unity of administration based upon 
centralized authority frequently tends to place 
power in a small group who wax strong and 
vigorous. The smaller units of government 
and the people themselves then grow progres- 
sively weaker, until they come to that sad 
plight where making even a simple decision is 
a burden too great to be borne. The time 
comes when the people gladly look for some- 
one to give them orders. There is an appar- 
ent dilemma here, but TVA’s experience may 
afford some hope that it can be resolved. The 
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answer is to be found, I think, in achieving 
unified administration out of arrangements 
for decentralization of responsibilities and 
diffusion of the sources of initiative. 

The development of TVA’s close working 
relationship with the people and their institu- 
tions in the valley was made possible by de- 
centralizing the administration of functions 
of the federal government which would other- 
wise have had to be carried on by remote con- 
trol from Washington. The principle of de- 
centralized control is apparent not only in 
TVA’s working relationships with the people 
of the valley, but in the degree of its own in- 
dependence from remote administrative con- 
trol. 

To illustrate, TVA is exempted by statute 
from civil service laws and regulations. This 
exemption has made it possible for TVA to 
adopt its own system of personnel administra- 
tion. Appointments to all positions, regard- 
less of grade or degree of responsibility, are 
based on merit and efficiency. Use of any 
sort of political test or qualification is forbid- 
den. We have been able under such a system 
to attract men and women who are both sym- 
pathetic to TVA objectives and competent to 
meet their responsibilities. Personnel admin- 
istration which ignores the principles of merit 
and efficiency harms not only the agency itself 
but the people who use its services. 

General management within TVA carries 
decentralization a step further by encouraging 
the staff to act with a considerable degree of 
freedom within a framework of policy de- 
termined by the objectives of the Authority. 
This requires a clear and careful definition of 
the responsibilities of every department to- 
gether with the delegation of commensurate 
administrative authority into the lower ad- 
ministrative levels of the organization to al- 
low adequate freedom of action. The prin- 
ciple of decentralized administration within 
the TVA has been put to test on more than 
one occasion and has stood up well. It is an 
invitation to competence and _ individual 
growth on the part of the members of an or- 
ganization. 

Decentralization of administration will be 
effective, however, if, and only if, the sources 
of fact-finding, observation, analysis, and rec- 
ommendation reside in hard though scattered 


cores of expert knowledge close to the prob- 
lems about which unified decisions are ulti- 
mately achieved. Experts in specialized sub. 
ject matter and experts in the processes and 
art of public administration in state and local 
agencies must be of high competence; they 
must be free to observe and function with in- 
tegrity, to report and recommend without fear. 
The so-called compromises with political real- 
ities are for others to make. If this condition 
is not observed, administrative generalists and 
legislators will exercise honest judgments in 
vain because the facts and data they use, 
though drawn from presumably expert studies, 
will be polluted at the source. 

It is for this reason—to assure competence, 
integrity, and individual responsibility in the 
public service—that the selection and tenure of 
the individual public employee should be pro- 
tected from political influence or reprisal. 
This reason is far more important than the 
traditional concept of justice by competition 
which supports the idea of a merit system in 
the public service. 

Unity of administrative programs achieved 
as a capstone to decentralized administration 
will become effective in the service of the peo- 
ple as the standards and integrity of the pub- 
lic service are enhanced throughout the small- 
est units of government. 

I do not want to minimize the gains which 
have been made by the South either from an 
economic standpoint or in its public service. 
Such index figures as per capita income, bank 
deposits, retail and wholesale sales, new indus- 
tries, and so forth, show a marked increase in 
recent years. This increase, in most respects, 
has been comparatively greater in the Tennes- 
see Valley and in the Southeast than for the 
nation as a whole. 

These advances have been accompanied by 
significant progress in the field of public ad- 
ministration. We are learning that employ- 
ment to be effective must be based upon sound 
principles of personnel administration. This 
recognition is evidenced by the gradual ex- 
tension of the merit system in state and local 
government together with the application of 
principles of position classification, public re- 
lations, and in-service training. We are learn- 
ing that state efforts become more effective 
when brought together into unified programs 
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of development. The gradual establishment 
of state planning commissions furnishes con- 
crete evidence of this important trend to pro- 
vide for long-range and integrated planning 
efforts. Studies on administrative reorganiza- 
tion have pointed toward the improvement of 
internal administration of state and local func- 
tions. 

All these things are encouraging. The point 
I want to make in this connection, however, is 
this: there is still an up-hill road ahead. The 
level of income is still low; the merit system 
needs to be extended, particularly at the 
county level; public services need to be 
strengthened and broadened. Resource-use 
education in the public schools has but barely 
begun. 

We have made some good starts. We are 
constantly developing ways to cross state lines 
in channeling information and coordinating 
the work of various agencies. We have, of 
course, such established agencies as the state 
municipal leagues and their parent organiza- 
tion, the American Municipal Association; the 
various state commissions on interstate coop- 
eration through which the Council of State 
Governments carries on its activities; and civil 
service leagues. 

In the past several years there have sprung 
up a number of new regional organizations 
which accommodate joint effort on problems 
of a regional nature. Examples are the South- 
ern Educational Film Production Service; the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education; the Southern States Work Con- 
ference; and the Southern Regional Training 
Program in Public Administration. The ex- 
ample which strikes home to us here, of course, 
is the Fontana Conference on In-Service 
Training, which may, and I hope will, be 
the stepping stone to a broad program of in- 
service training development in state and lo- 
cal agencies throughout the South. 


ul 


H™ well public administration serves the 
public interest will depend in large meas- 
ure upon the caliber of those who execute 
public policy. Pre-entry training and a merit 
system of selection are of utmost importance 
in assuring competent administration, but 
they do not go far enough. 


The present-day need for in-service training 
is very great in all units of government, and 
particularly in state and local governments. 
It has been made apparent by the rapid and 
widespread growth in governmental functions 
in recent years and a corresponding increase 
in the number of skills required by public 
service personnel. 

I can think of no example which better il- 
lustrates the advantages of cooperative effort 
than this problem of in-service training. Con- 
sider, first of all, the value of a close and fre- 
quent interchange of information among ad- 
ministrative agencies both within and among 
the states, counties, and municipalities. The 
purposes for which training is given furnish 
denominators of common interest among all 
agencies. Essentially, these are: (1) to in- 
crease the effectiveness of employees in their 
present work, (2) to develop potential abili- 
ties which will permit employees to attain 
qualifications for promotion, (3) to increase 
employee versatility so as to permit flexibility 
in work assignments, and (4) to provide em- 
ployees with an understanding of the policies 
and program of their agency so that their ef- 
forts may be guided by well-defined objectives. 

The training methods and techniques used 
to accomplish these purposes will vary con- 
siderably both as to type and degree of effec- 
tiveness. However, the benefits inherent in 
the exchange of information based on the 
success or failure of training methods and 
techniques which have been put to test are ob- 
vious. It goes without saying, also, that dup- 
lication of effort can be partially avoided 
through the conduct of jointly sponsored pro- 
grams. In an area still suffering from inad- 
equate financial support for public services, 
this has added importance. Before we use 
financial poverty as a reason for standing still, 
we should be sure we have tried to increase 
our joint financial resources by ingenious co- 
operative arrangements. 

I cannot stress too strongly the role of the 
universities and colleges in this cooperative 
venture. Sometimes folks get the mistaken 
idea that public service training is the con- 
cern only of political science departments. On 
the contrary, all the resources and subject mat- | 
ters of the university should be brought to 
bear upon this vital problem. Furthermore, 
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there is a need not only for training on the 
part of public employees, but for broadening 
the experience of university teachers through 
research or first-hand experience as operating 
officials. Many professors have served as pub- 
lic officials at one time or another or have held 
part-time positions with state and local agen- 
cies. Relationships of this kind are of mutual 
benefit to the universities and the agencies, 
and serve to strengthen university and govern- 
ment cooperation. 

And this leads me to add a fifth objective 
for in-service training: public employees will 
be more effective and understanding, what- 
ever their duties, if they have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge about the natural re- 
sources of their community, their state, their 
region. The universities can help by break- 
ing down the barriers between public admin- 
istration conceived as a craft, as skill in tech- 
niques and processes and in housekeeping, 
and the subject matters we live with in our 
physical and human environment. As John 
Gaus says: “We know too little of the resources 
and problems of our own communities and 
regions and introduce our students to them 
too infrequently.” 


IV 


S we work together to improve our skills 
A and the other attributes of our craft, we 
should not neglect our search for the attri- 
butes of a profession. In closing I would like 
to make a few observations that may be sug- 
gestive in our striving for a professional point 
of view—observations that may have some 
value as we make plans for in-service training 
programs. 

The management of our natural resources 
determines in large part the nature and dura- 
tion of human society. Here we deal with the 
water in our rivers and on the land, the soil, 
the minerals, and the forests—the physical as- 
sets and liabilities of environment upon which 
men depend and with which they make their 
living. Everyone who turns his hand to a part 
in this task must interest himself in the stub- 
born reality of things: the stuff of productivity, 
the utility of material, the facts about the re- 


1 John M. Gaus and Leon Wolcott, Public Adminis- 
tration and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (Public Administration Service, 1940), p. viii. 


sources man has to work with, how long they 
will last, and whether or how they can be re- 
plenished. These problems cannot be wished 
away. We must try to find the answers. 

The word “administration” has come to de- 
scribe a discipline of methods by which men’s 
minds and energies organize and arrange 
things in rational interrelationships with a 
high degree of mathematical precision and re- 
liable prediction in the setting of time and 
space. We see administration or management 
as an organized process through which our 
ideas about things get closer to the potential 
utility of things. 

But wise administrators will recognize that 
men are not things. The neat orderliness of 
penstocks, turbines, generators, and control 
boards in a powerhouse symbolizes the pre- 
dictable performance of the captured force of 
flowing, falling water; but fortunately this or- 
derliness cannot be duplicated in the organiza- 
tion of men’s energies and ideas. Humility 
before this truth is the essence of the art of 
administration. 

Recognizing and respecting this truth, ad- 
ministration can help us to understand the 
forces and materials in our physical environ- 
ment and how to achieve a constructive, pro- 
ductive unity with and among the earth’s re- 
sources. Administration can help to translate 
to the layman the special knowledge about 
things possessed by the technical expert and 
the scientist. Administration can help to de- 
fine and test the feasibility of various alterna- 
tives of public policy and to that extent help 
to form public policy. In this way the lay- 
man can make an intelligent choice among 
more and more feasible alternatives of public 
policy with a fuller realization of the conse- 
quences of his choice. Administrators (whether 
they serve under private or public aus- 
pices makes little difference) can help to give 
life to public policy and thereby lift it from 
paper and books of law and translate it into 
beneficial consequences in everyday living. 

There is a myth about administration and 
administrators which stands as a: barrier on 
the road to profession. To identify it and to 
substitute a teachable understanding of the 
probable truth will require much investiga- 
tion and interpretation of the inner mental 
processes of administrators. The myth is 
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something like this: the uninitiated, whether 
he be a skilled logican or a superficial ob- 
server, almost always credits the administrator 
with superior intuition when he observes that 
his judgment of situations is more frequently 
right than wrong—as demonstrated by the re- 
sults. Intuition it may be, properly defined. 
But it cannot be successfully emulated by the 
uninitiated; intuition and good judgment 
come out of an understanding of the multi- 
tude of intricacies in the substance of policy, 
in human relationships, in the interrelation- 
ships of functional thinking of staff, mechanics 
of process, and so forth. One may attempt to 
explain an intuitive judgment by describing 
analytically the facts that flow through the 
mind and arrange and evaluate themselves at 
the moment of judgment. But the uninitiated 
is unimpressed by what he may call “a too 
finely reasoned” analysis which he suspects as- 
sumes more knowledge of human beings than 
human understanding is capable of. He there- 
fore concludes that judgments in administra- 
tion are mere opinions, hunches, backed by 
authority. If the hunches are good, you have 
a good administrator. So goes the myth. 


We need more, not fewer, finely reasoned 
analyses to move us along the road to a science 


of administration. The “hunch” device can 
be devastatingly unreliable. It can be worse 
than unreliable when it is used to ascribe a 
personal importance to the role of leadership. 
It is a manifestation of the worst kind of ad- 
ministration. Whether the authoritarian 
hunch proves to be right or wrong is imma- 
terial. The “hunch” has its place in adminis- 
tration, if it is a product of carefully and 


a] 


consciously assimilated experience and if it 
is used on the residue of imponderable factors 
encompassed in the alternatives up for choice. 
But too frequently the imponderables are as- 
sumed to be such by hunch. Careful observa- 
tion of mistakes and successes and a habit of 
disciplined inquiry and reflection can move 
many imponderables into the range of predic- 
tive judgment. But this process of perceptive 
assimilation and appraisal will more certainly 
produce reliable insight or intuition where 
the individual administrator views himself as 
a vehicle through which judgments are formed 
—an impersonal process-center where social 
facts and probabilities and staff judgments 
merge for decision. 

Administration, in the sense we speak of it 
here, contrives and organizes in a contest with 
things; it persuades man by the force of fact 
and the practice of a living good will. The 
art of letting facts persuade men is the unde- 
veloped promise of modern administration. 
We still operate as administrators in an at- 
mosphere steeped in the primitive tradition of 
personal power and the magic of command. 
We know too little about the technique of 
managerial leadership—dynamic administra- 
tion, as Mary Follett brilliantly expounds it. 
But we do not use enough of the little we 
know in the management of human energies. 
Our task as administrators in a professional 
sense is to cultivate objectivity in the presence 
of a fact, courage and imagination in contriv- 
ing to absorb facts profitably into the web of 
human actions, and humility and faith in the 
presence of the potentialities of human talents. 
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I 
HE impact of political and economic re- 


sponsibilities on American government 
has occasioned many discussions about 
the need for top-level coordination of federal 
agencies. Many administrative and legislative 
reorganization studies, plans, and efforts have 
been made and their end is not yet. One de- 
vice, however, which finds wide use in the 
Mormon Church, has not been advanced in 
any of the major plans for federal coordina- 
tion thus far presented—that is, top-level co- 
ordination by special representatives of the 
Chief Executive who are charged with this par- 
ticular assignment. The administrative assist- 
ants of the White House Office, the director of 
the budget, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the President’s personal chief of staff, and 
other officials are frequently used in “infor- 
mal” capacity. It is not here argued that this 
phase of their duties should be given up; but 
such officials have legal, administrative, and 
political-operating duties and routines which 
relegate to the background any coordinating 
or “trouble-shooting” tasks assigned by the 
President. 

Pressing for years have been the problems of 
coordinating civilian agencies. The twentieth 
century wars have pointed problems of coordi- 
nating policy and operations among regular 
civilian agencies, the military services, and 
wartime agencies. The policy and operational 
problems of the remainder of the twentieth 
century suggest that the political, economic, 
and social aspects of what we have heretofore 
known as “domestic policy” are also part of 
the policy whole that includes war, peace, 
foreign policy, and international organization 


M 
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and affairs. The requirements of European re- 
covery and domestic supply are a whole; the 
federal agencies dealing with them are parts. 
The President may propose and Congress dis- 
pose by means of new agencies, but the ac- 
cumulated authority and administrative juris- 
diction of the old-line departments and inde- 
pendent establishments will remain to plague 
the program and perplex the President and 
the Congress. Problems of coordination will 
characterize any kind or type of organizational 
setup. Coordination, whether of organiza- 
tional parts or of individual human beings, re- 
mains as an essential task of the Executive. 
What may be done? 

This paper suggests that students examine 
various nongovernmental organizations for 
methods of dealing with this problem, outlines 
one such experience that has come to this writ- 
er’s attention, and presents a speculative sug- 
gestion for the creation, within the Executive 
Office of the President, of a presidential coun- 
cil. 

II 


ucH has been written and more said con- 
cerning the need for students of public 
administration to examine the organization 
and procedures of military, business, religious, 
social, and other type organizations. But little 
fruit, compared to the need expressed, has ap- 
peared. The Mormon Church, a native and 
peculiarly American institution, has certain 
interest for administrative study.1 It has a 


*See G. Homer Durham, “Administrative Organiza- 
tion of the Mormon Church,” 57 Political Science Quar- 
terly 51-71 (March, 1942); “A Political Interpretation of 
Mormon History,” 11 Pacific Historical Review 136-50 
(June, 1944); “The Democratic Crisis and Mormon 
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strong central government and manifold “‘in- 
dependent establishments,’’ auxiliaries, 
Church, and “mixed” (Church-private) enter- 
prises. Central responsibility for management 
and direction inhere in a single chief execu- 
tive, the President of the Church. Unlike the 
American President or Governor, the Mormon 
President is assisted by two counselors, the 
three together constituting a body of authority 
styled “the First Presidency.” But this is not a 
three-man commission. It is a President? and 
two assistant presidents who are called the 
“first counselor’? and the “second counselor.’ 
The disposition of the central “POSDCORB” 
tasks among these three would provide a use- 
ful study, together with a description of the fi- 
nancial and other central housekeeping agen- 
cies in the central headquarters establishment. 
But the object of this paper is to describe how 
the sixty-odd central agencies and over 200 
regional units directly responsible to the First 
Presidency are managed and coordinated. 

This is not a simple problem like stating 
“the party line,” even in this religious organi- 
zation which predicates its origin and exist- 
ence on revelation; for an equally powerful 
doctrine of the Mormon religion is the indi- 
vidual “free agency” of every person and the 
establishment of faith based on individual be- 
lief and conscience. Besides, most of the mil- 
lion members of the Church are hard-headed 
American farmers, educators, and business and 
professional men and women. Secular educa- 
tion ranks high among the group, and any cen- 
trally promulgated “line” would have terrifi- 
cally rough sledding unless it conformed to 
what, in effect, is the Church constitution, a 
body of written covenants accepted by the 
vote of Mormon frontiersmen in Ohio in 
1835,° formal additions thereto, and a code of 





Thought,” 52 Ethics 110-15 (October, 1941); “The De- 
velopment of Political Parties in Utah: The First Phase,” 
1 Utah Humanities Review 122-33 (April, 1947); Joseph 
Smith: Prophet-Statesman (Salt Lake City: Bookcraft 
Co., 1944). 

* Currently George Albert Smith, who assumed office 
in May, 1945. 

* Currently J. Reuben Clark, Jr., the former under sec- 
retary of state and United States ambassador to Mexico. 

“David O. McKay, before assuming ecclesiastical of- 
fice a prominent Utah educator. 

® The Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints (the Salt Lake City 1921 edi- 
tion current, published by the church). 


custom and practice which includes most 
ideals to which American Christians give serv- 
ice, lip or otherwise.® 

The sixty-odd central agencies of the 
Church have, in most cases, their field counter- 
parts—a huge sprawling international organi- 
zation. The work of the Church is done in 
some 2,000 basic units called “wards” and 
“branches.” In general field work is coordi- 
nated in these nearly 2,000 basic line-operat- 
ing units through 170 regional organizations 
called “stakes” and 43 “missions.”? Stakes cor- 
respond to “states,” missions to “territories,” 
using the federal analogy. This means that 
there are in the neighborhood of 270 opera- 
tional units reporting directly to and in some 
measure responsible to the Mormon chief ex- 
ecutive and his counselors. This figure is nearly 
thrice the ninety reported by the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management in 
1937, and, in many ways, a more complicated 
task of central coordinaticn and management 
is involved. Further description will highlight 
the nature of the problem. 

The sixty central agencies may be arranged, 
for descriptive analysis only, in some seven 
groups. The first group comprises five distinct 
authorities having primary religious responsi- 
bility: (1) the First Presidency, (2) the Coun- 
cil of Twelve, (3) the Council of Seven,® (4) 
the Presiding Bishopric (three), and (5) the 
Patriarch to the Church. These five agencies 
of central authority include twenty-six men 
who collectively are referred to as “the Gen- 
eral Authorities.” Top-level and field coordi- 
nation of the entire structure is accomplished 
largely through these bodies, and primarily 


*See John A. Widtsoe, The Program of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Salt Lake City: Des- 
eret News Press, 1936); Joseph Fielding Smith, The 
Progress of Man (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Press, 
1936). 

*A “stake” embraces a number of “wards,” usually 
six to ten, each of which is presided over by a bishopric 
of three, corresponding to the First Presidency. A “mis 
sion” is usually maintained abroad although some op- 
erate in the continental United States outside of Utah 
and Idaho. 

*Mormon terminology refers to this group as the 
“First Council of the Seventy,” but sixty-three offices in 
the First Seventy have been vacant since 1844. “First 
Council of the Seventy” really means the seven men who 
supervise nearly 400 groups of men called “quorums of 
seventy.” 
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through the Council of Twelve. The second 
group of agencies includes upward of a dozen 
outstanding economic enterprises: several 
banks, the Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Ho- 
tels Utah and Temple Square, the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co., radio station KSL, Zion’s Securities 
Corporation (a holding company), a daily 
newspaper, several printing plants, and so 
forth. The third category is made up of an in- 
creasing number of hospitals, largely in Utah 
and Idaho. Fourth, there is a group of ten 
Temples,® in Utah, Arizona, Idaho, California 
(two now being built), Canada, and Oahu, 
T. H., each separately administered with a 
large staff of workers and employees. Fifth, 
there is a far-flung system of welfare (eco- 
nomic) organizations, featuring centrally the 
Cooperative Security Corporation; Deseret In- 
dustries, Inc.; grain elevators; fleets of trucks 
and trailers; canning, sewing, and furniture 
factories; and local (field) farms, orchards, 
and other voluntary project-enterprises. Sixth 
comes a system of educational institutions, 
somewhat centralized under a commissioner 
responsible to the First Presidency through a 
general Board of Education. Included in the 
system are Brigham Young University, 
(Provo, Utah); Ricks College (Rexburg, 
Idaho); Juarez Academy (Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico); student social and religious centers (“In- 
stitute of Religion”) adjacent to every major 
state college or university in California, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah; and centers 
similarly adjacent to some 150 public high 
schools, chiefly in Utah, Arizona, and Idaho. 
Finally, there are six powerful organizations 
each of which has a religious, socio-education, 
or recreational program, a central board and 
staff, publications, and central services to cor- 
responding field units within each ward or 
branch throughout the world—the Women’s 
Relief Society, the Deseret Sunday School Un- 
ion, the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Association, the Young Women’s Mutual Im- 
provement Association, the Primary (chil- 
dren’s) Association, and the Genealogical So- 
ciety of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. To these may be added an eighth 
or miscellaneous classification which includes, 

°A Mormon “temple” is not to be confused with the 


1,500-0dd meeting houses (worship, social, and recrea- 
tional plants). 


among others, the Church Music Committee 
(which operates a university-like “extension 
division”), the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, 
and the McClune School of Music and Art. 

Together, the 200-odd regional units (stakes 
and missions) directly responsible to the chief 
executive, the heads of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., radio station KSL, the Cooperative Secu- 
rity Corporation, Brigham Young University, 
et al., present a variety of operating problems. 
All require central supervision, even the agen- 
cies corresponding to governmental corpora- 
tions or mixed enterprises, such as Hotel Utah. 
They also require appropriations from the 
tithes and revenues of the Church.!° Mormon 
success has often been assessed as compounded 
of strong central leadership and energetic 
group cooperation. How are New York Stake, 
Chicago Stake, Hollywood Stake, the Brazilian 
Mission, the Czechoslovak Mission, the Utah 
State National Bank, and all the rest coordi- 
nated? What is the apparatus that has proved 
so successful in building cohesion among such 
scattered activities as garage maintenance at 
Welfare Square in Salt Lake City, central pur- 
chasing at Church headquarters, and branch 
purchasing in Melbourne, Australia? The an- 
swer is so simple and at the same time so cen- 
tral an idea in western Christian culture that 
it is somewhat astounding that other large- 
scale organizations have not made more sys- 
tematic formal use of it. The idea (and it may 
sound sacrilegious to some, but it is not so in- 
tended) is to use the same coordinating device 
in human affairs that was used by the early 
Christian Church, namely, “apostolic” official 
messengers. The Mormons have made large 
use of this device since 1835, through the coun- 
cil of twelve “apostles.” Brigham Young, the 
great American colonizer, obtained this ad- 
ministrative experience as an original member 
of this body. 

Each of the twelve apostles of the Church is 
constituted as a special representative of the 
President of the Church. In Section 107 of The 
Doctrine and Covenants of the Church they 
are described as a “Traveling Presiding High 
Council . . . under the direction of the Presi- 


* Appropriations are made from an executive budget 
approved by the Council of Twelve, the Presiding 
Bishopric, and the First Presidency (eighteen men) sit- 
ting as a body. 
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dency of the Church . . . ; to build up the 
church, and regulate all the affairs of the same 
in all nations. . . . "11 These twelve men in 
1948 include a farmer, an historian, four at- 
torneys, a former state university president, a 
former state university dean (of engineering), 
a former city commissioner, a newspaper man, 
an insurance executive, and a national figure 
in the field of farm cooperatives. In recent 
years, the expansion of regional units (stakes) 
required calling five ad hoc “assistants to the 
Twelve.” In addition, the seven men repre- 
senting the ancient Biblical “Seventy” (whom 
Jesus called to assist his Twelve) are available 
as regular assistants to the Twelve, and trends 
indicate not only their wider use as general 
top-level coordinators but an increase in their 
number, perhaps gradually, to a complete 
body of seventy assistant apostolic messengers. 

Regular routine work of the Twelve is the 
conduct of quarterly conferences in each stake 
and semiannual tours and conferences in each 
mission, with full powers of “regulation”’ sub- 
ject to common consent in the local units. The 
former university dean, therefore, will now 
find himself, forty-six week-ends of each fifty- 
two, in turn at Portland, Oregon; Los Ange- 
les; Jacksonville, Florida; or Idaho Falls. His 
eleven colleagues will be, similarly, at one 
point or another of the 170 stakes. All return 
to Salt Lake City for regular report-and-assign- 
ment meetings held with the First Presidency 
each Thursday morning (except Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, and a July recess) at 8:30 
a.m. When he is touring one of the forty-three 
missions, a member of the Twelve may be ab- 
sent from this weekly report meeting for five 
or six weeks. When World War II ended, Ezra 
Taft Benson, former farm cooperative leader 
stationed in Washington, D. C., was assigned 
to Europe where he reorganized Mormon re- 
lief and welfare services in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Scandinavia, Britain, 
France, and the Low Countries. At this writ- 
ing, Stephen L. Richards, attorney by training, 
is touring the missions in Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina while his colleague Matthew 
Cowley, another attorney, tours the Pacific Is- 
land missions. 

A member of the Twelve may also hold sev- 
eral directorships or other assignments in the 


* Loc. cit., pp. 193-94 (verse 33). 


Mormon structure—in one of the banks, the 
hospital boards, the insurance or sugar com- 
panies, the welfare corporation, or the board 
of education. The Thursday meeting thus pro- 
vides general opportunities for policy discus- 
sion. This division of activity in the religious 
“line” and the central “enterprise” or “aux- 
iliary”’!? agencies is not only a key to top-level 
coordination, but also to the combination of 
worldly wisdom and spiritual energy which 
characterizes Mormon activity. 


Ill 


jie experience suggests, in view of presi- 
dential responsibility for coordinating 
policy and operations, that it might be profita- 
ble to provide in the Executive Office of the 
President a unit to be called the Presidential 
Council, and to formalize a_ relationship 
whereby the Amos Kendalls, Colonel Houses, 
Harry Hopkins’, John Snyders, and Clark Clif- 
fords could be freed from administrative rou- 
tines for top-level coordinating duties as spe- 
cial representatives of the President. The 
President should be free to use the director of 
the budget or other executive officers in such 
ways as they have been found to be necessary 
and useful. Nor does this suggestion ignore 
the possibilities of the White House staff. But 
executive officers, budget directors, economic 
advisers, and members of the White House 
staff all have statutory responsibilities or 
assigned administrative routines which neces- 
sarily suffer and may become less “coordi- 
nated” as these folk are called upon to “coordi- 
nate” elsewhere. In addition, the field service, 
as demonstrated by the field councils of 
the Federal Personnel Council, offers possibili- 
ties for further coordination. This might be 
achieved through quarterly or annual cross- 
agency conferences conducted by special repre- 
sentatives of the Executive (although Congress 
might be hard to convince on this point, and 
the political possibilities and implications 
would need to be carefully weighed). 

As suggested by the experience reported, the 
Presidential Council might well consist of not 
to exceed twelve members who would be the 
personal choice of the President. The service 

The Mormon use of “auxiliary” means one of the 


great socio-educational units, such as the Relief Society, 
ie. “auxiliary” to the main task of the church. 
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of Herbert Hoover and Wendell Willkie on 
“apostolic” messenger assignments under 
Democratic Presidents suggests that a Presi- 
dent might often wish to have bipartisan rep- 
resentation on his council. Salaries should cor- 
respond to those of Cabinet officers, or rise to 
the level of Supreme Court Justices. Tenure 
should be at the pleasure of the President. 
Council members should be empowered to rep- 
resent the President in conducting confer- 
ences, in meeting with interdepartmental com- 
mittees, or in performing such duties as under 
the law and custom of the presidential office 
the President might from time to time assign. 
If the President should find a council of twelve 
too large, or the device cumbersome, he should 
be free to utilize it to the degree he found de- 
sirable. Perhaps some aspects of a super cabi- 


net for policy and coordination, suggested by 
E. Charles Wood!* (and others), could be ar- 
rived at in this way without sacrificing the 
autonomy of the several operating agencies. It 
is a device whose possibilities for American 
government have never been fully explored. 
The possibilities for liaison with Congress and 
the Department of State alone suggest some- 
thing for the problems of executive-legislative 
relations and public policy in our time. In 
conclusion, it may be stated with reason and 
not tongue-in-cheek, that if the Kingdom of 
God requires apostolic messengers and dele- 
gates, American government would be follow- 
ing good and lofty precedent. 


FE. Charles Wood, “A Proposed Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Government,” 37 


‘American Political Science Review 476-490 (June, 1943). 





British Organization for Defense 


By MAJOR GENERAL C, F. ROBINSON 





discovery that American military forces 

—the Army, Navy, and Air Force—can 
no longer function with any degree of inde- 
pendence from each other. They are vitally 
interrelated. This fact was admitted early in 
1942 when President Roosevelt created the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and was legally acknowl- 
edged in 1947 by the passage of the National 
Security Act. 

The organizational problem of applying 
this lesson, however, is no simple matter. Each 
force has its distinctive purposes and tech- 
niques (or tactics). Each force uses weapons 
peculiar to itself. Each force has its own tradi- 
tions. Indeed, the enumeration of the unique 
features of the three major forces in our na- 
tional defense might continue indefinitely. On 
the other hand, each has many similar ac- 
tivities, from the recruitment and training of 
personnel to worldwide transportation and 
communication. But the central core of unity 
is, of course, a common purpose—our national 
defense—as well as the need for common ac- 
tion. 

The development of the organizational 
means to insure the fullest possible collabora- 
tion and economy among three separate forces 
is not a unique American concern. Other gov- 
ernments have faced a similar difficulty. Brit- 
ish experience is especially informing. 

At the same time the organizational prob- 
lem in its broadest aspects is not peculiar to 
national defense. The development of effec- 
tive means of collaboration among agencies 
having closely related activities appears in the 
civilian enterprises of government as well. 
Military administrators can and do learn from 
comparable large-scale organizational experi- 


| monc the lessons of World War II was the 


Note: This paper is part of a larger report on Foreign 
Logistical Organizations and Methods which was re- 
produced for limited distribution by the Department of 
the Army in October, 1947. 


ence in the civil agencies of government, and 
no doubt the reverse is also true. 


I 


i THE British Government, the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Cabinet, answerable to Parlia- 
ment, are, in the first instance, responsible for 
national defense. This responsibility covers 
strategy, military operations, the employment 
of the armed forces, their supply, and the mo- 
bilization and utilization of all elements of 
the civil government and nation for war pur- 
poses. During periods of hostilities, the British 
system for a great number of years has en- 
visaged a War Cabinet, smaller than the ordi- 
nary Cabinet, to collaborate with the Prime 
Minister. This was the case during World War 
II, when Winston Churchill was Prime Minis- 
ter, Chairman of the War Cabinet, and Min- 
ister of Defense. No ministry of defense nor 
other formal organization was created during 
the war to carry out the duties implied by the 
last title. 

From 1904 to the outbreak of World War II 
in September 1939, except for the period of 
World War I, the British Cabinet had a Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense of which the Prime 
Minister was chairman and whose member- 
ship included the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Secretary of State for War, later the Secre- 
tary of State for Air, and other appropriate 
members of the Cabinet. This committee exer- 
cised top responsibility for preparing the de- 
fense plans of the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth. The First Sea Lord, the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, and the Chief of 
Air Staff constituted the Chiefs of Staff, which 
was founded in 1924, and which advised the 
committee and generally sat with it. The Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense was only advisory. 
In theory it advised the Cabinet and that 
body, presided over by the Prime Minister, 
made decisions and took action, The commit- 
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tee had little or no direct executive authority 
and was deficient in machinery for the type of 
joint planning required by modern war. 
Shortly before World War II, the British Gov- 
ernment created a Minister for the Coordina- 
tion of Defense, whose duty ostensibly was to 
clear matters of common concern to the three 
service ministries. In practice, the role of the 
coordinator was not effective, and when Win- 
ston Churchill became Prime Minister in the 
spring of 1940, the position was abolished. 
The new title of Minister of Defense was 
created and was assumed by the Prime Minis- 
ter, without any corresponding development 
of a ministerial staff. 

The post World War II organization of the 
British government for defense continues the 
traditional pattern, with certain modifications 
and additions designed to strengthen the or- 
ganization over that which existed prior to the 
war and to retain some of the methods of co- 
ordination developed during the war. To meet 
the need for mobilizing all national resources 
for modern war, a Defense Committee has 
been created under the Cabinet, replacing the 
former Committee for Imperial Defense. A 
Ministry of Defense was formed in October, 
1946, to coordinate the Admiralty, the War 
Office, and the Air Ministry. The Chiefs of 
Staff have been retained to give advice to the 
Cabinet and the Defense Committe and to 
formulate the military aspects of imperial 
strategy. No significant changes in World War 
II military organization have been made in 
the Admiralty and the Royal Navy, the War 
Office and the Army, the Air Ministry and the 
Royal Air Force. The Ministry of Supply 
created just prior to World War II as a tempo- 
rary agency for the procurement of supplies 
for the War Office has been made a permanent 
Ministry of the Government. 

The British postwar organization for de- 
fense involves no revolutionary changes. 
Rather it is one more step in a gradual evolu- 
tion, typical of the growth of British govern- 
mental institutions. It admittedly contains 
many compromises. 


II 
HE Defense Committee consists of ten per- 
manent members, the majority of whom are 
also members of the Cabinet, under the chair- 


manship of the Prime Minister. In British 
practice, the Prime Minister generally takes a 
more active part in defense matters in peace. 
time than does a United States President. The 
permanent members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to the Prime Minister, are the Minister of 
Defense, who is vice-chairman and acts as 
chairman in the absence of the Prime Minis. 
ter, the Lord President of the Council, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, the 
Minister of Labour, the Secretary of State for 
Air, and the Minister of Supply. While not 
formally members of the Defense Committee, 
the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and the Chief of Air Staff in- 
variably sit in its meetings. They constitute the 
Chiefs of Staff and are the military advisers to 
the Prime Minister personally, to the Cabinet, 
to the Defense Committee, and to the Minister 
of Defense. There is a high degree of flexi- 
bility in the organization of the Defense Com- 
mittee in that government officials other than 
the regular members sit informally with the 
committee on particular subjects. Thus the 
President of the Board of Trade or the Minis- 
ter of Health will attend when matters per 
taining to their spheres of activity are under 
consideration. 

While the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
under Parliament still have supreme respon- 
sibility for national defense, the Defense 
Committee is the top agency in the British Gov- 
ernment charged with the planning and coor- 
dination of all defense activities. Its province 
includes strategy, possible military operations, 
organization, employment and supply of the 
armed forces, and industrial mobilization in 
the widest meaning of the term to cover mo- 
bilization of all types of resources and civilian 
activities for war purposes. The Defense Com- 
mittee through its subcommittees, the Ministry 
of Defense, and other ministries of the govern- 
ment secures coordinated planning and action. 
On matters of broad diplomatic, political, and 
military policy it makes recommendations to 
the Cabinet, which has final responsibility for 
state policy. 

Under the Defense Committee are a series of 
subcommittees for planning and coordinat- 
ing various aspects of defense, both military 
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and civil. The series of committees is not rigid. 
Some of the subcommittees are continuations 
or consolidations of committees used during 
World War II. Others have been recently cre- 
ated, and it is expected that still additional 
committees, particularly in the field of mobili- 
zation of civil activities, will be set up in the 
near future. Some committees may disappear 
as they outlive their usefulness. Two of the 
committees, the Joint War Production Staff 
and the Defense Research Committee, are 
agencies of the Ministry of Defense, in addi- 
tion to being subcommittees of the Defense 
Committee. This is a typical British dual role 
which makes lines of authority and responsi- 
bility difficult to define but which aids coordi- 
nation. 

The principal subcommittees of the Defense 
Committee are the Committee of Service Min- 
isters, the Home Defense Committee, the Over- 
seas Defense Committee, the Ministerial Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the Defense Research 
Policy Committee, and the Joint War Produc- 
tion Staff. Other committees are being created 
under the Defense Committee for such civil 
aspects of defense as labor, transportation, 
fuel, and power. 

The Chiefs of Staff constitute a subordinate 
committee of the Defense Committee. This 
committee corresponds to the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and was the British part 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The Chiefs of 
Staff issued the operational orders to the com- 
manders in the field during World War II. 
Under the British system, the Admiralty, the 
War Office, and the Air Ministry are not re- 
sponsible for strategy and military operations. 
Primarily these are functions of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet, which in effect are 
carried out by the Chiefs of Staff as a subordi- 
nate body of the Defense Committee. Under 
this arrangement, the Ministers of the three 
services are by-passed on these matters. The 
mission of the Chiefs of Staff is to prepare stra- 
tegic appreciations and military plans, advise 
the Minister of Defense, the Defense Commit- 
tee, the Prime Minister and, if necessary, the 
Cabinet on the military aspects of imperial 
strategy, investigate and consider matters re- 
ferred to it by the Minister of Defense and the 
Defense Committee, and deal with day-by-day 
matters which need not be referred to higher 


x 


authority for decision. The Chiefs of Staff or- 
dinarily meet once a week. The Vice Chiefs of 
Staff, who constitute a subordinate committee 
of the Chiefs of Staff, ordinarily meet twice a 
week to consider matters of a routine nature. 

The Chiefs of Staff have a joint planning 
staff made up of the directors of plans of the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Minis- 
try, and two subordinate sections composed of 
officers from the three services plus representa- 
tives of the Joint Intelligence Subcommittee, 
the Foreign Office, the Ministry of Transport, 
the Home Office, and other appropriate min- 
istries when the occasion demands. Such wide 
representation on the joint planning staff is 
considered essential because diplomatic, politi- 
cal, and economic considerations must neces- 
sarily enter into military planning. 

Other subordinate committees of the Chiefs 
of Staff are the Principal Administrative Staff 
Officers Committee, the Joint-Warlike Stores 
Standardization Committee; the Joint Intelli- 
gence Sub-Committee; the Inter-Services Sub- 
Committee on Biological Warfare; the Princi- 
pal Personnel Officers Committee; the Inter- 
Service Committee on Chemical Warfare; the 
Air, Coast and Sea Defense Committee, whose 
membership consists of representatives of the 
Air Ministry, the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and the Home Office and which is charged 
with planning and requirements for active 
air defense of the British Isles and British con- 
trolled bases overseas; and the Joint Techni- 
cal Warfare Committee whose membership 
consists of representatives of the Air Ministry, 
Admiralty, and the War Office and which is 
charged with giving advice to the Chiefs of 
Staff on technical interservice questions which 
do not fall within the province of the Defense 
Research Policy Committee. 

The great majority of the committees under 
the Defense Committee, either directly or 
through the Chiefs of Staff, have been carried 
over from World War II. The only substantial 
change has been to pull them together under 
the Defense Committee which serves as a focal 
point and coordinating agency for their ac- 
tivities. The very large number of these com- 
mittees illustrates the wide use of the commit- 
tee device in British governmental activities, 
including military. The division of activities 
between the various committees is often hazy, 
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and undoubtedly there is considerable over- 
lapping. The fact that there is no clear-cut 
hierarchy in their organization, with commit- 
tees often reporting several ways, is also con- 
fusing. 

There can be no logical objection to the 
committee device, if it is necessary to secure in- 
formation and advice in several independently 
organized fields of activity before a proper de- 
cision can be reached, provided that there is a 
chairman with power to make decisions and 
take action. There is little question that the 
British system of defense organization secures 
a higher degree of coordination than that de- 
veloped in the United States system to date. 
On the other hand, there is a question whether 
better organization would not eliminate the 
necessity for so many committees in the Brit- 
ish system and secure quicker and more posi- 
tive results. It also appears questionable 
whether all the committees in the British de- 
fense organization do meet fully the require- 
ment that there be a chairman who can act. 

There is some doubt also whether the De- 
fense Committee has the necessary staff to 
make sure that the galaxy of subcommittees 
functions effectively. The Cabinet Secretariat 
is scarcely capable at present of serving all the 
subcommittees set up or contemplated. This 
problem of committee direction and staffing 
apparently has not been given the attention it 
deserves. On the other hand, the Ministry of 
Defense is providing a secretariat for the 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Ill 

I“ THE autumn of 1946, the British govern- 

ment created a separate post of Minister 
of Defense with a small ministry. The an- 
nounced objective of this step was to consoli- 
date and extend the great development of cen- 
tralized organization and control of military 
affairs which had taken place during the war 
years so that broad policy on the size and com- 
position of the defense forces, the program of 
research and development, and the produc- 
tion of military equipment and stores could 
be formulated and presented to Parliament as a 
coordinated whole. In this way, the British gov- 
ernment expects to obtain a coherent scheme 
of expenditure which will give the country 
military forces and equipment in properly 


balanced proportions. Another consideration 
in the establishment of the Minister of De. 
fense was that of relieving the Prime Minis. 
ter of the coordination of the activities of the 
Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry. 

For a proper understanding of the role of 
the Ministry of Defense in the British military 
system it is essential to bear in mind what the 
ministry is not. It is not an attempt to amalga- 
mate the three armed services and create a 
single service. There is no basic intention of 
modifying the Royal Navy, the Army, the 
Royal Air Force, now or in the forseeable 
future. It is not an attempt to create a single 
department embodying all the armed services. 
The new Ministry of Defense is not even a 
super-ministry drawing into itself as integral 
subordinate units the Admiralty, War Office, 
and Air Ministry. There is a quite prevalent 
belief in British governmental circles that 
large super-agencies of government are neither 
efficient nor effective. The three service minis- 
tries still maintain their separate ministerial 
positions, although the ministers themselves 
are no longer members of the Cabinet. The 
Minister of Defense is now the only representa- 
tive of the armed services in the Cabinet. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secre- 
taries of State for War and Air, may, however, 
sit with the Cabinet on special occasions and 
might under very exceptional circumstances 
appeal from the Minister of Defense to the 
Cabinet. 

Since its creation, the Ministry of Defense 
had been proceeding very slowly in its own 
organization and in working out its relation- 
ships with the Admiralty, War Office, and the 
Air Ministry. It has no preconception about 
the role which it is destined to play in the for- 
mation and execution of defense policies, but 
intends to develop its place in the defense 
system from experience as it proceeds. It 
has had only a short time to plan its activities 
and it has acquired only a very small staff. The 
total budget for its overhead organization and 
activities amounts only to about a million anda 
quarter dollars per annum. The ministry pre- 
fers to work through existing agencies rather 
than to centralize any services under direct 
ministry administration. It is not expected, 
therefore, that it will ever build up a large 
staff. The ministry is conceived, primarily, as a 
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coordinating mechanism to insure consistent 
programs among the armed services. The min- 
istry would not say that it directs the Ad- 
miralty, the War Office, or the Air Ministry. 
On the other hand, the Minister is in a some- 
what stronger position than the former Minis- 
ter for the Coordination of Defense. 

The point of view of the Ministry of Defense 
is well illustrated by a study on the med- 
ical services of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. The ministry was opposed to the cre- 
ation of a central medical service which 
would meet the needs of all three services. 
Rather, the problem was seen as one of devis- 
ing the most satisfactory arrangement to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication of medical 
service and to insure a common standard of 
service. The ministry was prepared to go only 
so far as to set up a small office to review the 
medical programs and arrangements of the 
three services. The ministry intends to rely to 
a considerable extent on the British tenet of 
“principal user.” Under this tenet arrange- 
ments are made for the agency having ma- 
jority use of a service or item of material to 
supply that service or item to other lesser users. 

The Ministry of Defense conceives its role 
as including responsibility only for that part 
of defense planning which concerns the armed 
services themselves. Total economic mobiliza- 
tion is a responsibility of the Cabinet rather 
than of the Minister of Defense. For all practi- 
cal purposes, the most important over-all plan- 
ning agency for industrial mobilization in its 
full meaning then becomes the Defense Com- 
mittee. Such phases of economic mobilization 
as price control and rationing; the control of 
raw materials; the mobilization of transporta- 
tion, food, fuel, and power; housing; and pub- 
lic works are responsibilities of the appropriate 
civil ministries of the British Government. 
The Defense Committee will have to take the 
leadership in such general mobilization plan- 
ning as may occur in the next few years. 


IV 


Fe the present, it seems evident that the 
ministry is relying upon two principal tech- 
niques for carrying out its role. In the first 
place, the Minister of Defense alone sits in the 
Cabinet, and hence is the accepted channel for 
communication between the armed forces and 


the Government of the Day. Under the parlia- 
mentary system this places the Minister in a 
particularly powerful position, if he cares to 
exercise it. Even though he does not yet assert 
that the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Air Force may not communicate with the 
Prime Minister or the Cabinet except through 
him, he feels certain that the Government 
would not make any decision affecting defense 
policy without his advice. This means, in 
effect, that on any matter of major policy the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Minis- 
try must consult the Minister of Defense in 
advance. Any proposal put to the Cabinet 
which had not been cleared with the Minister 
of Defense would probably be disapproved, or 
at least held in abeyance until he could state 
his opinion. In practice, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, and 
the Secretary of State for Air consult fre- 
quently with the Minister of Defense and 
agree upon policy proposals for submission to 
the Cabinet. 

In the second place, the Ministry of Defense 
is relying very greatly upon its budgetary au- 
thority. The budget estimates for the three 
services, including their procurement pro- 
grams, must be submitted to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer through the Ministry of De- 
fense. The ministry scrutinized the budget esti- 
mates quite carefully before the beginning of 
the 1948 fiscal year, and expected to make even 
greater use of this budgetary authority in the 
future. 

As an outgrowth of its budgetary position 
the ministry, shortly after its creation, asked 
each of the armed services to prepare a gen- 
eral statement of its primary mission, specific 
current requirements, and _ organization. 
These were reviewed by the small staff of the 
ministry, were referred to the Chiefs of Staff 
for recommendations, and finally were dis- 
cussed at conferences attended by the three 
service ministers. This review revealed certain 
inconsistencies in the programs of the three 
services and led to some adjustments to secure 
a better balanced over-all defense program. 


Vv 


oO DATE there are four principal divisions in 
‘Lae Ministry of Defense. First, there is a 
Chief Staff Officer with a group of twelve offi- 
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cers from the three services. This military 
group in the Ministry of Defense is in no sense 
a joint or super general staff, and it is not in- 
tended that it will become so. The principal 
duty of the Chief Staff Officer is to serve as mili- 
tary adviser to the Ministry of Defense and to 
furnish the secretariat for the Chiefs of Staff. 
The Chief Staff Officer invariably sits with the 
Chiefs of Staff who regularly meet in the build- 
ing occupied by the Ministry of Defense. He is 
charged with the duty of following up to in- 
sure that proper action is taken on the deci- 
sions of the Chiefs of Staff. 

The second main division of the Ministry of 
Defense is a Director of the Joint Intelligence 
Bureau. While this is primarily a coordinating 
agency on intelligence matters, there are some 
indications that this bureau may grow into an 
operating intelligence service for all three of 
the armed services. 

The third main division of the Ministry of 
Defense is headed by the chairman of the De- 
fense Research Policy Committee. The Minis- 
try of Defense looks upon this committee as 
particularly its responsibility and the chair- 
man works under the general supervision of 
the Minister. The objective is to coordinate 
rather than direct the research programs of 
the three services and the Ministry of Supply. 
The outstanding reputation of the chairman 
both as a scientist and administrator gives him 
a compelling role which will probably result 
in active leadership of all military research. 

Finally, the Ministry of Defense also looks 
upon the Joint War Production Staff as a part 
of its general responsibility, especially since 
the chairman is the permanent secretary of 
the ministry. The interlocking relationship of 
this committee with the Defense Committee is 
typical of British methods of obtaining coordi- 
nation. The Production Staff is supposed to 
supervise current procurement and production 
of munitions in time of war. Its relationships 
to the Ministry of Supply are necessarily close, 
since the Ministry of Supply is now charged 
with the procurement of the great majority of 
items for both the Army and the Air Force. 
Prior to mid 1948 this staff had done little ex- 
cept in coordinating current procurement. Al- 
though some studies on industrial mobilization 
have been inaugurated, no decisive or compre- 
hensive planning has been completed. It was 


the intention, however, to pursue such plan- 
ning in the near future. The possibilities of the 
Joint War Production Staff in simplifying pro- 
curement operations and eliminating dupli- 
cate procurement appear very great. The staff 
is extremely small and there is no intention of 
building it up. Even in its planning operations, 
it is intended to have the detailed work done 
by the Ministry of Supply and the other major 
procurement agency, the Admiralty. 


VI 


HE Ministry of Supply was created in Au- 

gust, 1939, just before the outbreak of 
World War II, for the purpose of procuring 
supplies and equipment for the War Office 
and to carry out associated research, develop- 
ment, and design. Subsequently, its scope was 
enlarged to include certain common items for 
all the armed services. It was formed primarily 
from the procurement organization in the War 
Office. During the war its activities did not 
extend to aircraft for the Royal Air Force, 
whose procurement was in a separate agency, 
or to the majority of items for the Royal Navy, 
whose procurement was retained in the Ad- 
miralty. The Ministry of Supply also carried 
on a number of control activities, such as allo- 
cation of raw materials, for the entire govern- 
ment. 

Since the war, this ministry has been made a 
permanent agency of the government, and pro- 
curement for the Royal Air Force, but not for 
items of predominant interest to the Royal 
Navy, has been transferred to it. Some items, 
such as forage, fuel, petrol, and lubricants, are 
still procured by the War Office. The procure- 
ment responsibility for some other items has 
been transferred to other agencies of the gov- 
ernment—for example, medical supplies to the 
Ministry of Health. Although a large part of 
the procurement responsibility for items for 
the armed services has been centralized, the 
centralization is not complete or clear cut. The 
ministry is also charged with research, develop- 
ment, and design for the Army and the Royal 
Air Force. It operates the Royal Ordnance 
factories and procures some items for civil 
agencies of the government. Presently, some 40 
per cent of its purchases are in this category. 
One of the reasons for not centering all pro- 
curement for the armed services in the Minis- 
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try of Supply is undoubtedly the very strong 
and independent position of the Royal Navy 
as the senior British service. 

The Ministry of Supply, theoretically at 
least, is not under the supervision of the Min- 
ister of Defense. One explanation given for 
this situation is certain civil activities carried 
on by the Minister of Supply. In practice, how- 
ever, it seems likely that the Minister of De- 
fense will come to have the final decision in 
procurement programs for the three armed 
services. Indeed, the budget of the Ministry of 
Supply for military procurement must be sub- 
mitted through the Ministry of Defense. The 
Ministry of Supply is represented on the Joint 
War Production Staff. Moreover, the research 
work of the Ministry of Supply will largely be 
directed by the Defense Research Policy Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by the chief scientist of 
the Ministry of Defense. Furthermore, since 
the Minister of Supply does not sit in the Cabi- 
net, he must depend, for effective communica- 
tion with that body, upon the Ministry of De- 
fense. It seems likely, then, that in time the 
Ministry of Supply will come to be recognized 
as another of the agencies under the direction 
of the Minister of Defense. 

The centering of the procurement of a large 
part of the equipment and supplies for the 
armed services in a separate agency, predomi- 
nantly civil in character although containing 
in its staff numerous officers of the services, ap- 
parently functioned satisfactorily during the 
war. At least the British Government thought 
so well of the arrangement that it has been 
made permanent and there is little likelihood 
of a return to procurement under the War 
Office and the Air Ministry. 


Vil 


HE British defense organization has a num- 
‘Pees of notable features. Planning for de- 
fense is recognized as a total governmental 
problem in which civil as well as strictly mili- 
tary agencies must participate. Thus, immedi- 
ately under the Cabinet a Defense Committee 
assumes responsibility for governmental de- 
fense policy and preparations as a whole. Many 


different agencies have been or will be brought 
together in the various subcommittees estab- 
lished under the Defense Committee. The full 
resources of the government can be made 
available for defense planning. 

In the second place, the vital interrelation- 
ships among the Navy, Army, and Air Forces 
have been strengthened, not only by the con- 
tinuance of the Chiefs of Staff but also by the 
creation of the Ministry of Defense. Moreover, 
procurement operations of the Army and the 
Air Forces are now under the common direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Supply. The Navy re- 
tains its separate procurement system but ob- 
tains many items from the Ministry of Supply. 
Few difficulties have been experienced in ob- 
taining satisfactory relationships between the 
War Office and the Air Ministry on the one 
hand and the Ministry of Supply on the other. 

There is no question but that British ad- 
ministrative tradition, including that in the 
armed services, stresses the importance of co- 
ordination. Extensive use of committees and 
personal relationships, along with the British 
Cabinet system, help to keep individual agen- 
cies informed of policy and operating develop- 
ments. There is a notable disposition among 
most top civil servants to stress cooperation 
above clear-cut definition of authority. 

Yet execution often seems to fall short of 
intention. The lack of fixed responsibility in a 
few individual top administrators may delay 
and even impair vital action. It is not at all 
certain whether the Ministry of Defense as 
now constituted and projected will be able to 
develop the indispensable cooperation among 
the three armed forces which modern war de- 
mands. Nor can any nation today afford uneco- 
nomical arrangements which do not obtain 
the maximum utilization of its material and 
manpower resources—especially in its Navy, 
Army, and Air Forces. 

The present British defense organization is 
no radical departure from the past. It is build- 
ing upon experience, using previously tested 
methods, and proceeding only slowly to experi- 
ment with new practices. This is both its great 
strength and potentially its greatest weakness. 
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the subject have transmitted to poster- 

ity a vivid but not very accurate portrait 
of Jackson as an administrator. Accepting the 
traditional view of Jackson’s personality, they 
have depicted him as impulsive, rash, and 
overbearing. But the representation of Jack- 
son as an arbitrary and headstrong adminis- 
trator is based almost wholly upon an exami- 
nation of his early career. While the events of 
that period of his life tend to justify such an 
opinion, the Jackson who took upon himself 
the responsibilities of the presidency in 1829 
was no longer the fiery egoist of previous years. 
Jackson sobered greatly in the period 1820-24, 
perhaps coming to realize that his reputation 
for hasty action could be a serious political 
liability. Whatever the cause, the Jackson of 
1829-37 reveals quite different traits from the 
impetuous individual whom Marquis James 
so aptly termed the Border Captain. As Pres- 
ident, Old Hickory revealed a political acu- 
men, a tact, and an ability to achieve his ends 
by indirection that had been sadly lacking in 
his earlier years. 

The fact that the spoils system first mani- 
fested itself in the federal government during 
his administration has also served to obscure 
Jackson’s administrative abilities. While it is 
true that there was a sizable turnover of per- 
sonnel during his tenure in office, it does not 
necessarily follow that there was a resulting 
decrease in the efficiency of federal administra- 
tion. What later generations have come to 
call “spoils” was, for Jackson, a policy adopted 
for the sincere purpose of reform. Jackson 
made a real effort to insure that only those of 
ability and character were appointed to federal 
position, although he was by no means uni- 
formly successful in achieving this result. Ac- 
tually, as a result of Jackson’s desire to reduce 
the cost of operating the federal government, 


T* few historians who have dealt with 


much “deadwood” was eliminated from the 
service and badly needed reforms were insti- 
tuted in several departments. All in all, a 
fairly good case can be made for the thesis that 
federal administration improved during Jack- 
son’s administration. It was only under later 
Presidents that the insidious effects and the in- 
herent viciousness of the practice of ousting 
the losers from office became fully manifest. 


Concepts of Administrative Organization 

ACKSON’s period of active military service, 
J though relatively brief, had a profound ef- 
fect both upon the course of his life and upon 
the pattern of his thinking. The magnificent 
victory at New Orleans lifted him almost over- 
night from a comparatively obscure _back- 
woods general to the position of the nation’s 
most renowned warrior, and neither his retire- 
ment to civil life nor the political heights to 
which he subsequently rose altered Jackson's 
conception of himself as primarily a soldier. 
Martial matters were always of the utmost in- 
terest to him and his intimates knew that he 
much preferred the title of “General” to that 
of “President.” 

Of more immediate importance was the im- 
pact of his military training upon his later ad- 
ministration. Aside from the task of manag- 
ing his plantation, Jackson’s only administra- 
tive experience prior to his arrival at the White 
House was military in nature. As a result, the 
administrative concepts and practices with 
which he was familiar in the Army were car- 
ried into his civil administration which bore 
the impress of his experiences as a military 
line officer. Nowhere is this military influence 
more apparent than in Jackson’s ideas of ad- 
ministrative organization and control. In some 
instances, a direct relationship can be shown; 
in others, the influence is less obvious but still 
unmistakable. 
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Hierarchy and the Chain of Command. 
There is abundant evidence that Jackson ap- 
preciated that hierarchy and chain of com- 
mand are basic features of military organiza- 
tion. Precisely these concepts were involved 
in an argument in which he became em- 
broiled, and in the course of the dispute Jack- 
son demonstrated that he fully understood 
their importance for sound administration. 

As Major General of the Division of the 
South, Jackson twice took offense at the action 
of the War Department in issuing orders to 
one of his subordinates without routing those 
orders through the Commanding General. In 
the first instance Jackson had forcefully voiced 
his displeasure, insisting that sound adminis- 
tration required that “. . . all Orders to in- 
feriors Should pass through there [sic] Super- 
iors; any other System tends to disorganize all 
the plans of the Superior, without his knowl- 
edge or consent. . . .” Unless the government 
desired to dispense with his services, he con- 
cluded ominously, “I trust hereafter that all 
orders will come directly through me to any 
inferior Officer within my District.” 

Three years later the offense was repeated 
and Jackson furiously attacked. Both the civil 
and the military departments of the govern- 
ment, he said sharply, were pervaded “.. . 
with that regular subordination and responsi- 
bility, which at once not only beautifies, but 
gives regularity and system to the whole ma- 
chinery; destroy one link, and you disorgan- 
ize this well regulated system, and everything 
becomes insubordination and chaos.” For this 
reason, it was necessary that “every military 
order must pass through the regular chan- 
nel... .”2 This was the only “. . . System 
that will produce subordination and harmony, 
without which an army cannot be benficial 
[sic] or effective.”* The action of the War 
Department in issuing orders to subordinates 
without the consent or knowledge of the su- 
perior officer struck “. . . at the very root of 
subordination and the discipline of the 
Army.”* To add point to his objection, he 
issued an order forbidding his subordinates 


*Andrew Jackson, Correspondence, 6 vols., John 
Spencer Bassett, ed. (Carnegie Institution, 1926-31), 
Jackson to Secretary Monroe, Nov. 21, 1814, II, 104. 

*To Monroe, Mar. 4, 1817, ibid.; 282. 

*To Monroe, Dec. 20, 1817, ibid., 343. 

*To Monroe, Sept. 2, 1817, ibid., 324. 


to obey a command which had not passed 
through his headquarters. 

Jackson's position was patently correct. In 
ignoring the chain of command, the War De- 
partment had violated one of the basic princi- 
ples of administrative organization. From the 
viewpoint of superior and subordinate alike, 
the course advocated by Jackson was the only 
alternative to administrative chaos. Jackson's 
presidential administration gives unmistakable 
indication that his beliefs had not undergone 
any change. A study of his administrative 
practices reveals that he never deviated from 
the procedure of passing all orders and in- 
structions through intermediate superior off- 
cers. 

Concentration of Function. Administrative 
authority may be concentrated or integrated in 
two distinct ways. The first allocates to a 
single administrative unit all activities per- 
taining to a single major function. The sec- 
ond vests control over a given administrative 
unit in the hands of a single individual rather 
than in a board or commission. The Army 
of Jackson’s day exhibited concentration of 
function in both of these senses. Jackson 
came to the Presidency, therefore, thoroughly 
familiar with the concept, as his administra- 
tion reveals. 

In recommending a reorganization of the 
Office of the Attorney General, Jackson de- 
clared himself dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the collection of monies owed the gov- 
ernment was being handled. This task was 
performed by the accounting officer of the 
Treasury; Jackson suggested that sound ad- 
ministrative practice indicated that all legal 
functions be vested in the Attorney General. 
The Treasury official, Jackson observed, was 
not selected with a view to his legal knowl- 
edge. It would be far better if all such func- 
tions were vested in the federal government's 
legal officer, the Attorney General.® 

A bill embodying this proposal was intro- 
duced into the Senate but was defeated because 
one of its provisions contemplated the transfer 
of the Patent Office from the Department of 
State to the Attorney General's Office. A suc- 
cessful measure vested authority over such 

* First annual message, in James D. Richardson, ed., 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents, (Government 
Printing Office, 1896), III, 1016-17. 
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matters in a Treasury official to be known as 
the solicitor of the Treasury. This innovation 
failed to meet with Jackson’s approval, al- 
though he did not veto the bill. The new offi- 
cer might be of some service, he acknowledged, 
but the provisions of the statute did not “. . . 
supersede the necessity of extending the duties 
and powers of the Attorney-General.” He was 
still convinced “. . . that the public interest 
would be greatly promoted by giving to that 
officer the general superintendence of the vari- 
ous law agents of the Government, and of all 
the law proceedings, whether civil or criminal, 
in which the United States may be interested. 
"6 

At the time of Jackson’s inauguration, Navy 
morale was at a record low. Control over naval 
administration had gradually slipped from the 
Secretary to the Board of Naval Commission- 
ers. The board exercised administrative con- 
trol; it also wielded great influence in assign- 
ments and promotions. A brief examination 
of the situation indicated the source of diffi- 
culty and Jackson promptly proposed a radi- 
cally different scheme of departmental organi- 
zation. 

Great improvement in the Navy Depart- 
ment would be effected, Jackson declared, 


... by dispensing altogether with the Navy 
Board as now constituted, and substituting in its 
stead bureaus similar to those already existing in 
the War Department. Each member of the Board, 
transferred to the head of a separate bureau charged 
with specific duties, would feel in its highest degree 
that wholesome responsibility which can not be 
divided without a far more than proportionate 
diminution of its force. Their valuable services 
would become still more so when separately ap- 
propriated to distinct portions of the great inter- 
ests of the Navy. . . . Under such an arrangement 
every branch of this important service would as- 
sume a more simple and precise character, its effi- 
ciency would be increased, and scrupulous economy 
in the expenditure of public money promoted." 


Jackson’s argument in behalf of his pro- 
posal for reorganizing the Navy Department 
indicates that he was an advocate of the policy 
of having a single individual as head of an ad- 
ministrative unit. Accustomed to ‘“‘one-man” 
administration, Jackson’s dislike for boards 


*Second annual message, ibid., 1090. 
First annual message, ibid., 1023. 


led him to seek a reduction in the number of 
individuals vested with authority, even where 
faced with a necessity for a multi-headed unit. 


In the case of the French spoliation claims, for 


example, he requested that the proposed five- 
man commission be changed to a three-man 
group, arguing that “three men will dispatch 
business more expeditiously than five, and 
with as much justice.’’§ 

State vs. Federal Administration. Given 
Jackson's “Jeffersonianism,” it was only natu- 
ral that he should favor state as against federal 
administration. Jackson was convinced that 
the states were more efficient administrative 
units than was the federal government. The 
state governments were closer to the people; 
consequently, their operations could be more 
easily scrutinized: 


All will admit that the simplicity and economy 
of the State governments mainly depend on the 
fact that money has to be supplied to support them 
by the same men, or their agents, who vote it away 
in appropriations. . . . By the watchful eye of self- 
interest the agents of the people in the State gov- 
ernments are repressed and kept within the limits 
of a just economy.” 


The states were far “more simple and eco- 
nomical political machines”! than the federal 
government. Furthermore, a serious threat to 
the federal system itself would arise if broad 
administrative powers were granted the fed- 
eral government or if the federal government 
were authorized to pay the states for the per- 
formance of administrative functions: 


Money is power, and in that Government which 
pays all the public officers of the States will all po- 
litical power be substantially concentrated. The 
State governments, if governments they might be 
called, would lose all their independence and dig- 
nity; the economy which now distinguished them 
would be converted into a profusion, limited only 
by the extent of the supply.” 


Should such payments be instituted, he 
warned, “the States would gradually lose their 
purity as well as their independence; they 
would not dare to murmur at the proceedings 


* Memo, April 10, 1830, Correspondence, IV, 133. 

*Eighth annual message, Richardson, op. cit., III, 
1463. 

* Fourth annual message, ibid., 1165-66. 

“4 Veto message, Dec. 4, 1833, ibid., 1286. 
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of the General Government lest they should 
lose their supplies. . . .”"?? 


Concepts of Administrative Control 
IDENTIAL Control over Administration. 

“The decisive battle over the President’s 
administrative powers,” it has been said, “was 
fought in the Jackson era.” The issue was Jack- 
son’s removal of William Duane, Secretary of 
the Treasury, who had refused to carry out an 
order to withdraw federal funds from the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States. Apparently 
outraged by the removal, the Senate resolved 
that the President had “. . . assumed upon 
himself authority and power not conferred by 
the Constitution and the laws, but in deroga- 
tion of both.”’* Correctly interpreting this as 
a deliberate challenge, Jackson promptly is- 
sued a closely reasoned defense of the re- 
moval. 

The “executive power,” he observed, “is 
vested exclusively in the President.” It fol- 
lowed that the President has the “. . . right 
to employ agents of his own choice [to aid 
him] in the performance of his duties, and to 
discharge them when he is no longer willing 
to be responsible for their acts.” The presi- 
dential power of appointment and removal 
was “. . . left unchecked by the Constitution 
in relation to all executive officers, for whose 
conduct the President is responsible. . . .”™* 
Having decided that the money should be 
transferred to a more secure repository, it was 
the President’s patent duty to dismiss Duane 
when the Secretary refused to obey the order 
for the removal of the funds and to replace 
him with someone who would obey orders. If 
the Senate was dissatisfied with the manner 
in which he administered the government, he 
added angrily, the process of impeachment 
was always open. 

Explicit as were Jackson’s statements of 
presidential authority, even more light is cast 
upon his thinking by an examination of his 
administrative practices. Jackson not only pro- 
fessed the theory of presidential control but he 
carried it into action, carefully scrutinizing 


* Eighth annual message, ibid., 1463. 

* Senate Resolution of March 28, 1834, 10 Congres- 
sional Debates, part 1. 

“Protest to the Senate, April 15, 1834, Richardson, 
op. cit., 1298-99. 


the conduct of departmental business and ex- 
ercising a strict supervision over his subordi- 
nates. His manner of operation, however, re- 
vealed his greatest weakness as an administra- 
tor—his inability to delegate authority or to 
protect himself against inundation by the mi- 
nutiae of administration. 

His failure to delegate authority was a di- 
rect violation of a principle of line administra- 
tion of which he must have been aware in the 
Army—the principle that administrative de- 
cisions are to be made at the lowest possible 
competent level. Instead, he undertook sin- 
gle-handedly to supervise all of federal admin- 
istration. An amazing mass of problems, rang- 
ing from the disciplining of minor clerks to 
the location of a privy, were personally han- 
dled by the President. The fact that he was 
able to pass upon so great a volume of busi- 
ness was more a tribute to his perseverance and 
industry than to his administrative ability. 

The Concept of Responsibility. Adminis- 
trative responsibility ordinarily refers to the 
accountability of the administrator for his ac- 
tions. Jackson, however, employed the term 
in two senses. It meant accountability or, 
found in another context, it referred to the 
obligation of an administrator to undertake 
an act called for by the administrative situa- 
tion and willingly to bear the consequences 
that might follow from the act. Using the 
term in this second sense, Jackson once heat- 
edly informed Monroe that 


. assumption of responsibility will never be 
shrunk from, when the public interest can thereby 
be promoted. I have passed through difficulties and 
exposures for the honor and benefit of my country, 
and whenever still, for this purpose, it shall be- 
come necessary to assume a further liability, no 
scruple will be urged or felt.” 


Many years later he voiced much the same 
sentiment: “It would ill become the executive 
branch of the government to shrink from any 
duty which the law imposes upon it, to fix 
upon others the responsibility which justly 
belongs to itself.”"® In this connotation, re- 
sponsibility refers to the moral obligation of 
the administrator to act, rather than to his 
accountability for a given action. 


* Aug. 19, 1818, Correspondence, II, 389. 
* Paper read to the Cabinet, Sept. 18, 1833, Richard- 
son, op. cit., ITI, 1229. 
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But Jackson also employed the term in its 
more usual sense. In the aforementioned dis- 
pute with the War Department, one of his 
chief objections to the violation of the chain 
of command was based on the argument that 
the commanding officer, although accountable 
for the actions of his subordinates, would ac- 
tually have no control over them. ‘Every 
military order,” he remonstrated, 


must pass through the regular channel, the respon- 
sible Officer is then enabled to calculate his 
strength, and means, make all the necessary regula- 
tions, for the safety and security of his command 
and be prepared at all points. If he fails in duty or 
preparation for defence and a failure ensues, his 
head ought to pay the forfeit. Justice cries aloud 
against making him responsible, when another de- 
partment assumes the right, at pleasure, and his 
own caprice, to deprive him of the means without 
his knowledge or consent. . . .” 


Another controversy elicited a further elabo- 
ration of his views. The occasion was 
the celebrated invasion of Florida. Jackson 
claimed that his instructions ordering him to 
terminate the conflict then raging near Florida 
gave him complete discretion as to the means 
to be employed toward that end, and it was 
Jackson's contention that his instructions fully 
justified the invasion. The charge made 
against him, he pointed out, was that “. . . J 
transcended the limits of my orders, and that 
I acted on my own responsibility.”'® But, he 
continued: 


This principle is held to be incontrovertible— 
that an order, generally, to perform a certain serv- 
ice, or effect a certain object, without any specifica- 
tion of the means to be adopted, or the limits to 
govern the executive officer—leaves an entire discre- 
tion with the officer, as to the choice and applica- 
tion of means, but preserves the responsibility, for 
his acts, in the authority from which the order 
emanated. Under such an order, all the acts of the 
inferior are the acts of the Superior—and in no way, 
can the subordinate officer be impeached for his 
measures, except on the score of deficiency in judg- 
ment and skill.” 


By the wording of the orders, “‘the fullest dis- 
cretion was left with me in the selection and 
application of means to effect the specified, 


* To Monroe, Mar. 4, 1817, Correspondence, II, 282. 
* To Monroe, Aug. 19, 1818, ibid., 389. 
* Ibid, 


legitimate objects of the Campaign; and for 
the exercise of a sound discretion, on princi- 
ples of policy, am I alone responsible.” How 
then, Jackson asked, could it be said that 
“. .. IT have transcended the limits of my 
orders or acted on my own responsibility?’ 

The great burden of responsibility, then, re- 
sided with the individual issuing the order. 
Should the objective not be clearly stated, or 
should the means to be employed be left to 
the discretion of the inferior, the responsibil- 
ity for any miscarriage rested squarely upon 
the superior. The superior was accountable 
for the effectuation of a policy from its incep- 
tion to its completion, except where instruc- 
tions had been deliberately disobeyed. It was 
the obligation of all superiors “. . . not only 
to give orders, but to know that there [sic] 
orders are carried into effect.” 

The superior himself was accountable for 
the mistakes of his assistants. In one case, for 
example, a supervisor had been charged with 
carelessness in his work. Although investiga- 
tion revealed that the errors in question had 
been committed by a subordinate, Jackson 
warned the supervisor that “it is the duty of 
the superior to see that all acts of his subordi- 
nates is correct before he attest to it by his 
signature, & although this act is excusable, the 
head being absent, the head of Bureau will be 
held responsible for the like error hereafter.” 

Here is at least a partial explanation of 
Jackson’s strict control over federal adminis- 
tration. Presidential responsibility was quali- 
tatively no different from that of any other 
federal superior. It was the duty of the Chief 
Executive to exercise as close a supervision 
over his subordinates as that which he de- 
manded they exercise over theirs. Jackson ob- 
viously failed to realize that by delegating au- 
thority to the Secretaries and then holding 
them responsible for the conduct of business 
within their departments, the accountability 
which he sought could have been much more 
readily attained. 

The Limits of Administrative Discretion. 
Discretion ordinarily refers to the adminis- 

* Ibid., 390. 

™ To Hugh L. White, Feb. 7, 1827, ibid., III, 340. 

™ Endorsement on back of letter to Woodbury from 
McClintock Young, Jan. 14, 1835, Letters to the Presi- 


dent, Treasury Division, National Archives, Washing- 
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trator’s latitude of choice as to the methods 
by which a legislatively determined objective 
may be achieved, that is, how the statute is to 
be enforced. Jackson’s use of the word reveals, 
however, that he conceived of the term in an- 
other sense as well—that of the freedom of the 
administrator to decide whether he would en- 
force, i. e., administer, a particular law. But 
whichever meaning he intended, Jackson in- 
variably applied the same rule: administra- 
tive discretion was to be held to a minimum. 

Once there had been a declaration of legis- 
lative will, said Jackson, the administrator, 
whatever his personal feelings, had no alter- 
native but to apply the act. This obligation 
was binding upon the Chief Executive as it 
was upon the lowest clerk. “The laws of the 
United States,” Jackson insisted, “must be 
executed. I have no discretionary power on 
the subject; my duty is emphatically pro- 
nounced in the Constitution.” 

The same rule was to be observed in the en- 
forcement of a statute. The administrator 
was not to deviate from the specific provisions 
of the law. Even discretion to correct obvious 
inequities was forbidden: 


We have important duties to perform in which 
the public is concerned, and we must lay all private 
partialities and friendships aside to fulfill those 
duties with strict justice and agreeable to those 
established laws and rules by which we must be 
governed. If injustice is done to any who may have 
equitable claims, and not within the rules of law 
and regulations, they must apply to Congress who 
has the power to redress their grievances. We must 
adhere to the law.* 


Nor did the existence of an emergency war- 
rant the assumption of power not expressly 
granted or its exercise in a manner not clearly 
permitted. Even during the nullification crisis 
Jackson denied a right to adopt emergency 
measures not plainly authorized by law. The 
Union would be preserved, he said, “. . . but 
by proper means. . . . We must act as the in- 
struments of the law. . . .”% 

The wise administrator would deny him- 
self all but indispensable discretionary powers. 
Even the President should be “. . . ever anx- 


* Proclamation, Richardson, op. cit., III, 1217. 

*To Amos Kendall, July 19, 1835, Correspondence, 
V, 366. 

* To Poinsett, Dec. 2, 1832, ibid., IV, 494. 


ious to avoid the exercise of any discretionary 
authority which can be regulated by Con- 
gress."*° As a further safeguard, Congress it- 
self should limit as narrowly as possible the 
area of administrative discretion. In partic- 
ular, this rule was to be observed where public 
funds were concerned: 


I need only add to what I have on former occa- 
sions said on this subject generally that in the regu- 
lations which Congress may prescribe respecting 
the custody of the public moneys it is desirable that 
as little discretion as may be deemed consistent with 
their safekeeping should be given to the executive 
agents.” 


Here especially, Jackson said, Congress should 
set forth in explicit detail the course to be pur- 
sued by the administrator. 


Departmental Management 


pe Role of the Cabinet. One of the most 
striking developments of Jackson’s pres- 
idency was the modification of the role of the 
Cabinet and of the several Secretaries. To 
date, those who have dealt with the subject 
have generally failed either to describe cor- 
rectly or to account for the actual relationship 
between Jackson and his Cabinet. They have, 
moreover, neglected to note that the dimin- 
ished political importance of the Cabinet had 
significant administrative repercussions. 

The traditional judgment was nicely stated 
by Professor Sumner: 


Jackson introduced two innovations [with regard 
to the Cabinet]. He put the Secretaries back more 
nearly into the place in which they belong by the 
original theory of the law. He made them executive 
clerks or staff officers. . . . Jackson’s second inno- 
vation was that he did not hold cabinet councils.” 


This statement contains two errors. The first 
is factual—Jackson did hold Cabinet councils. 
If anything, he held too many. The second 
and more serious mistakes lies in the implica- 
tion that these “innovations” were deliber- 
ately introduced. On the contrary, Jackson 
had hoped to raise the prestige of the Cabinet, 
and no one was more chagrined than he by 
the actual turn of events. 


™*Seventh annual message, Richardson, op. cit., III, 
1387. 

* Ibid., 1386; also sixth annual message, ibid., 1336. 

* William G. Sumner, Andrew Jackson (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1900), p. 181. 
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Shortly before assuming the Presidency, Jack- 
son stated that he planned to have a “genuine 
old fashioned Cabinet to act together and form 
a counsel consultative.”*® The Adams admin- 
istration had vividly illustrated the evils re- 
sulting from the lack of an able and harmoni- 
ous group of counselors; furthermore, Jack- 
son's failing health made the existence of such 
a staff a virtual necessity. Why, then, did the 
Jacksonian Cabinets fall so far short of the 
goal? The answer to this question serves also 
to account in large part for the altered posi- 
tion of the Secretaries. 

The explanation is to be found in Jackson's 
mistaken attempt to conciliate the two lead- 
ing candidates for the “succession,” Calhoun 
and Van Buren, by a “judicious” allocation 
of Cabinet posts. The strategem failed sadly 
of its purpose. Instead of pacifying the rival 
factions, Jackson merely supplied them with a 
convenient battleground. Within less than a 
year, the Cabinet was hopelessly split. The 
Secretary of War and certain of his colleagues 
were not on speaking terms, and Cabinet busi- 
ness came to a standstill. When this deadlock 
was finally broken by the resignation of the 
entire group, Jackson had no better luck with 
the new Cabinet. The Secretaries were soon 
once more in complete disagreement, this time 
over the question of the Bank. Jackson was 
again reduced to the necessity of depending 
for political advice upon the Kitchen Cabinet 
and the few department heads who supported 
his policies. Actually, not until the last years 
of his administration was Jackson able to re- 
cruit a group of individuals who wholeheart- 
edly supported his policies. By then the 
damage had been done—Jackson had become 
accustomed to look elsewhere for political ad- 
vice. 

The Role of the Secretary. Divested of po- 
litical influence, the Secretaries became sub- 
ordinate officers carrying out policies which 
they had little voice in deciding. While it is 
doubtful if Jackson would have been inclined 
to grant his subordinates a wide area of ad- 
ministrative freedom even under the best of 
circumstances, the fact that the Secretaries did 
not have his political confidence further in- 
fluenced this development, for Jackson's opin- 


*®Memorandum of Dec. 28, 1828, Correspondence, 
III, 451-52. 


ion of a person was in considerable measure 
determined by the vigor with which that in- 
dividual supported his policies. It was not 
purely coincidental that the two Secretaries 
who were permitted the greatest administra- 
tive freedom, Van Buren and Kendall, were 
also the men whose political judgment he most 
trusted. 

Though nominally responsible to the Pres- 
ident only for the general performance of 
their duties, the Secretaries were little more 
than the instruments by which he controlled 
the affairs of the various governmental agen- 
cies. As Jackson once bluntly told a recalci- 
trant Secretary, he regarded a department 
head as “. . . merely an executive agent, a 
subordinate, and you may say so in self-de- 
fense.’*° Proceeding on this premise, Jackson 
declared than in conducting the business of 
the government, it would be his “province to 
give his secretaries the rule and their’s to ac- 
quiesce.”’$1 

There is an obvious similarity between the 
role of the Secretaries and that of military 
subordinates. Administratively, the Secre- 
taries became little more than glorified cleri- 
cal assistants, charged with the execution of 
presidential commands. Blair aptly described 
the relationship when he commented that 
“Old Hickory . . . is to his cabinet here what 
he was to his aids [in the Army].”5? 


The Temper of Jacksonian Administration 


= events of Jackson’s military career 
justify in large measure the verdict of those 
who contended that he was a rash and tactless 
administrator, interested only in the attain- 
ment of his objectives and capable of attain- 
ing them only by the most direct methods. 
However, a full decade elapsed between his 
military career and his civil administration; as 
President, Jackson reveals qualities almost en- 
tirely lacking in the earlier period. On the 
other hand, many of the unfortunate charac- 
teristics of the earlier period are noticeably 
absent. As President, Jackson proved to be 
a shrewd, cautious, and at times surprisingly 
tactful administrator. He had apparently 

”James Parton, Andrew Jackson, 3 vols. (Mason 
Brothers, 1906), III, 530. 

™ XL Niles Register 169. 


Marquis James, Andrew Jackson (Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1938), p. 580. 
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come to realize that successful administration 
required diplomacy as well as energy. Un- 
fortunately, his real abilities have been ob- 
scured by the legend which attributed to him 
only the ability for forthright and arbitrary 
action. Very few individuals realized that he 
had developed into an administrator who 
could be, when required, both discreet and 
adroit. In evidence of this, a number of cases 
illustrating the different types of administra- 
tive problems he faced and the manner in 
which he met them will be presented. They in- 
dicate that Jackson possessed hitherto unsus- 
pected administrative talents. 

Among the most difficult problems he had 
to handle were those involving top federal 
officials, for at the higher administrative levels 
the selection of personnel often becomes a 
political as well as an administrative matter, 
and a hasty act may have immediate political 
repercussions. At the very outset of Jackson’s 
administration, Postmaster-General McLean 
indicated that he would not support the policy 
of removing from office those employees who 
had taken an active part in the campaign of 
1828. This raised a serious problem, for Mc- 
Lean was a prominent politician. He could 
not be dismissed without risking immediate 
and unfavorable political reaction. Where 
General Jackson would have summarily dis- 
charged McLean, President Jackson solved the 
dilemma by promoting him to the Supreme 
Court and appointing a more complaisant in- 
dividual to the postmastership. Other per- 
sonnel matters were handled with equal 
adroitness. Edward Livingston and Littleton 
W. Tazewell, named as envoys to England and 
France, were eased out of office so smoothly 
that they left under the impression that their 
going was voluntary. In another case, when 
it became necessary to recall a politically in- 
fluential minister from Mexico, Jackson urged 
Van Buren.to do it in “such a way as will pre- 
serve his feelings.’’* 

The dismissal of a sizable number of em- 
ployees stirred up additional difficulties. De- 
spite his sweeping victory in 1828, Jackson 
faced a hostile Senate, and he realized that 
the upper house would do its best to hamper 

* Jackson to Van Buren, Aug. 28, 1829, Van Buren 
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his policy of “reform.” He therefore delayed 
the submission of nominations, sending in 
only the names of individuals reappointed or 
of those chosen to fill posts vacated by the op- 
eration of the Tenure of Office Act of 1820. 
Not until January, 1830, did Jackson forward 
the names of individuals appointed to replace 
those who had been discharged. So astutely 
did he conduct the nominations that only 6 
of the 319 nominees were rejected. 

The same ability to proceed cautiously was 
demonstrated in the administration of for- 
eign affairs. Here, if anywhere, imprudence 
would have been disastrous, as both the Texan 
War for Independence and the dispute with 
France over the payment of indemnities oc- 
curred during Jackson’s presidency. In the 
case of Texas, he adhered tenaciously to a 
policy of strict neutrality, despite the attempts 
of both governments to force his hand. He 
was equally circumspect in his handling of the 
indemnity issue. Jackson did his best to find 
a peaceful solution to the quarrel and the ac- 
tual break of diplomatic relations did not 
come until he had exhausted all honorable 
alternatives. By then, he was so clearly cor- 
rect in his stand that even John Quincy Adams 
came to his support. 

Any doubt of Jackson’s ability and desire 
to implement a policy with a minimum of 
friction should be dispelled by the masterful 
manner in which he handled the nullification 
crisis. As early as 1830 Jackson had decided 
that nullification or secession was incompat- 
ible with the continued existence of the Union 
and that any step in that direction was to be 
resolutely opposed. The great problem, of 
course, was to pursue this policy without goad- 
ing the South into open rebellion or without 
moving so timidly as to encourage the nulli- 
fiers. 

Jackson proved himself fully able to cope 
with the situation, skillfully avoiding the per- 
ils which lay on either side. The War and 
Navy departments were secretly alerted; the 
entire garrison at Charleston was quietly trans- 
ferred out and replaced with more trust- 
worthy troops; the collector of the port was 
cautioned to be ready to counteract any mea- 
sure which might be adopted to prevent the 
collection of duties; and a secret agent was 
dispatched to investigate the possibility that 
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federal officers at Charleston had been won 
over by the secessionists. At the same time, 
Jackson, who had been in constant touch with 
the Union party, promised to do all within his 
power to aid them in the event of actual hos- 
tilities. 

Only after months of careful preparation 
did Jackson issue his famous Nullification 
Proclamation. It read, said Parton, “like 
the last appeal of a sorrowing but resolute 
father toxvayward, misguided sons. Argument, 
warning, and entreaty were blended in its 
composition.” Having warned South Caro- 
lina that he intended to enforce the laws, Jack- 
son ordered the War Department to be ready 
for action. The promise of support to the 
Unionists was repeated, although Jackson said 
that he personally believed that the nullifiers 
“would return to their obedience” once they 
realized that he was in earnest.*4 Moving 
openly now, Jackson requested that Congress 
authorize him to deal with the intransigents 
in South Carolina. General Scott was ordered 
to take command of the federal forces in that 
state but was given secret instructions that it 
was Jackson’s desire that he act “with as much 
discretion and moderation as possible.”*> The 
nullifiers, Jackson said, “... have placed 
themselves thus far in the wrong. They must 
be kept there.”¢ 

The Compromise of 1833 ended any need 
for further action, but Jackson is entitled to 
a good share of credit for that compromise. 
As a result of his capacity for quiet but thor- 
ough preparation the federal government was 
in a complete state of readiness. He had been 
circumspect enough to deprive the nullifiers 
of any excuse for precipitate action but, at the 
same time, his policy had been so resolute that 
they were fully aware that he intended to see 
the matter through. That realization, in view 
of Jackson’s reputation, was more than enough 
to make them ponder the hazards of their 
course and to seize upon any compromise that 
would permit them to claim even a moral vic- 
tory. 

The second basic misconception with regard 


* To Poinsett, Jan. 16, 1833, Correspondence, V, 5. 

*w. L. G. Smith, Lewis Cass (Derby and Jackson, 
1856), p. 271. 

* To Poinsett, Feb. 7, 1833, Correspondence, V, 14-15. 


to Jacksonian administration has already been 
mentioned—the tradition that he was careless 
of the means by which he attained his ends, 
Enough evidence has already been presented 
to cast doubt upon the accuracy of Schurz’s 
statement that Jackson . never under. 
stood that, if constitutional government is to 
be preserved, the legality of the means used 
must be looked upon as no less important than 
the rightfulness of the ends pursued.”’87 Jack. 
son insisted that any administrative act have 
explicit legislative or constitutional sanction, 
and also that the area of administrative dis- 
cretion be curtailed as sharply as possible. 
No one would have more severely condemned 
the type of administration described by Sum- 
ner than Jackson himself. 

Jackson’s civil administration, then, reveals 
attributes quite different from those which 
marked his military administration. He dem- 
onstrated an awareness that diplomacy and 
tact were indispensable administrative assets 
and he evidenced an unmistakable willingness 
to go out of his way to avoid arousing opposi- 
tion that might have imperiled the achieve- 
ment of his ends. Moreover, he was as fully 
concerned with the legality of the means as he 
was with the desirability of the objective. 

As his abilities as a politician have been 
overlooked in portraying Jackson as a blunt 
and forthright soldier, so have his talents as 
an administrator been almost wholly neg- 
lected. Probably because of the relationship 
between his presidency and the spoils system, 
he has been traditionally regarded as a poor 
administrator. This interpretation is not ac- 
curate. Jackson was vitally interested in ad- 
ministrative economy and efficiency, and dur- 
ing his tenure of office much was accomplished 
toward these ends. Those closest to him—Van 
Buren, Kendall, and Benton—were unanimous 
in their commendation of his administrative 
abilities. Finally, and most important, even his 
political enemies always on the alert for some 
means to discredit him, were totally unable to 
substantiate their charges that the executive 
department was being poorly administered. 
This was the most impressive praise that Jack- 
son could have received. 


* Carl Schurz, Henry Clay, 2 vols. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1899), II, 107-08. 
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I 


N ORDER to be of positive service to students 
| who are preparing to enter governmental 

employment from the fourteen or fifteen 
four-year liberal arts colleges in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration in 1947-48 sponsored 
a series of panel discussions of student prob- 
lems. At the first meeting of the board of di- 
rectors for the year, the president, Mr. Peter 
Keplinger, requested suggestions for an activ- 
ity program. The writer of this report sug- 


gested a need for some project which would 
help students, improve the quality of public 
service, and facilitate formation of student 
chapters of the Society. In her absence from 
its second meeting, the board gave her the job 


of executing her own idea. In the execution 
she had the able support of the president, the 
board of directors, and a special committee 
made up of Mr. Will Baughman, the secretary- 
treasurer, and Mr. John A. Vieg, the vice pres- 
ident of the chapter. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area presents 
a vast field for recruitment of trained person- 
nel into governmental service. The objective 
of the student program was to give as com- 
plete a presentation as possible of certain prob- 
lems relating to public service to all schools 
preparing personnel in the science of man- 
agement. Because the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area is so peculiarly spread out, provision 
had to be made to take public officials and ed- 
ucators to the students. Three centers of pres- 
entation were developed: the University of 
California at Los Angeles; the University of 
Southern California; and Pomona, Occidental, 


and Claremont Men’s College. Groups of stu- 
dents travelled up to seventy miles round trip 
and several guest speakers travelled one hun- 
dred miles round trip to participate. 

The three subjects selected for treatment 
for the school year 1947-48, were (1) recruit- 
ment and entry procedures and problems, (2) 
methods of advancement and personal atti- 
tudes for success in public service, and (3) 
pitfalls of a career in government. Each sub- 
ject was covered by a different three-member 
panel of speakers at each of the three centers. 
The general plan was for each three-member 
panel to include one representative from each 
of the following: (1) a line or operating de- 
partment; (2) a staff or research agency; and 
(3) an academic institution other than the host 
school. The academic representative was in- 
vited to introduce and conclude the formal 
presentation. He led off with a brief descrip- 
tion the theory behind the processes and poli- 
cies chosen for discussion. The staff represen- 
tative described the objectives of his agency 
and what attitudes, standards of conduct, and 
education are expected of students being re- 
cruited for service in the staff agency itself or 
by the staff agency for service in some line 
agency. The line department representative 
discussed how the student trained in manage- 
ment, rather than in the special subject skills 
used in the particular department, might be 
expected to serve and act. On the basis of 
long and successful experience, panel mem- 
bers were in a position to give practical advice 
as to the “do’s” and “don’t’s” in the “art” of 
public administration which determine the 
success of the individual in public life. 

Our colleges and universities, in stressing 
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broad principles of governmental organization 
and in an effort to remove the study of admin- 
istration from the study of politics, have 
tended to neglect students’ problems in orient- 
ing themselves to the various methods of re- 
cruitment and in understanding the impor- 
tance of the “art” of getting along with superi- 
ors, subordinates, coworkers, and the public. 
Not all competent governmental employees 
are college graduates and it takes more than a 
top grade on a written examination to get and 
hold a position in public service, but some of 
our college seniors do not understand these 
facts and their implications. Until they do, 
they may defeat themselves and lose valuable 
abilities to the public service. The panels 
were designed to supplement classroom objec- 
tivity with pertinent facts of governmental or- 
ganization and functioning. At the conclusion 
of a panel discussion the academic member 
summarized the principles of personal conduct 
and ethics, as well as factual procedures, of- 
fered by the group of speakers from the point 
of view of the student trying to bridge the gap 
between classroom and professional public 
service. 

A time schedule and a suggested plan for 
the discussion were mailed to each member of 
a panel along with a letter setting out the gen- 
eral objectives of the Southern California 
Chapter and listing the committee in charge 
of arrangements. Each panel devoted from 
forty-five to sixty minutes to the formak presen- 
tation. The remainder of the time, generally 
from forty-five to sixty minutes, was open for 
questions from the floor and discussion. Time 
was scheduled for dinner, and in some cases 
for a tour of the host’s campus. 

A sample of the detail into which the com- 
mittee went in guiding the discussions may be 
helpful to future success in such programs. 
It is therefore reproduced herewith. All guest 
speakers were complimentary concerning the 
usefulness of the suggestions the committee 
gave them. Carbon copies were sent to hosts, 
officers, speakers, and committee members. 
Carbon copy announcements carried the in- 
formation, minus the detailed notes on sub- 
ject matter, to guest schools. 


November 10, 1947 


1 Academic Representative—Mr. Edwin Cottrell, 
Trustee, The John Randolph Haynes Foundation 


2 Staff Representative—Mr. Harry Scoville, Dj. 
rector, Division of Administrative Research, Los 
Angeles County 

3 Line Representative—Mr. Victor Wallage, 
Chief Deputy Coroner, Los Angeles County 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR ASPA STUDENT 
DISCUSSION GROUP ON RECRUITMENT 

1 Academic point of view: The theory of Public 
Administration is that “The Office Seeks the Man.” 
Accepting this premise, the academic institution 
proposes to prepare the student who chooses public 
administration as a profession to understand broad 
principles accepted as part of the science of govern- 
mental management. In so stressing broad princi. 
ples, the student’s problems of personal orientation 
to the various methods of recruitment for govern. 
mental service are necessarily overshadowed. 7 to 
10 minutes—remarks in this vein with perhaps a 
brief outline of various methods of recruitment; 
general types of examinations; and methods of 
orienting recruits to professional service. 


2 Staff point of view: We attempt to give the op- 
erating agency the administrative aids and services it 
needs for efficient public service. There is need for 
building upon academic experience and developing 
certain basic attitudes and standards of conduct in 
the individual toward his superiors who are more 
experienced. We test and interview in search for 
certain qualities. We fail to find in the average col- 
lege graduate certain qualities and have had to sup- 
plement their training through such programs as 
the Internship Program of Los Angeles County. 15 
to 20 minutes—remarks in this vein with perhaps a 
brief definition of what a staff agency is, and a de- 
scription of the specific agency represented. 


3 Line point of view: Where do students of public 
administration fit into an operating department of 
a city government? What are the opportunities avail- 
able? What impression should applicants try to 
make? What attitudes and training are expected of 
recruits? 15 to 20 minutes’ discussion of general 
principles of “do’s” and “don’t’s” integrated with 
a description of the specific agency represented. 


1 Academic Summary: From these facts, we were 
able to generalize where to go for information and 
what approach to take to recruiting procedures 
(‘How to take an examination or how to enter pub- 
lic service without an examination.”’) 7 to 10 min- 
utes. 


PLACE AND DATE: Frary Hall, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, November 17. 
TIMING: Meet Mr. John Vieg in the lounge of 
Frary Hall 5:30-5:45 
Dinner in the cafeteria 5:45-6:30 
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Mr. Cottrell, Mr. Scoville, and Mr. Wal- 
lage are guests of the Southern Caiifor- 
nia Chapter of the ASPA. RSVP: Mr. 
John Vieg, Department of Government, 
Pomona College, Ciaremont, California. 
Program and Discussion 6:45-8:45 or 
9:00. 

Judith Norvell Jamison, Chairman 

Inter-University Student Seminar Committee 

For the SC ASPA Board of Directors 

cc: Mr. Peter Keplinger 
Mr. John Vieg 
Mr. Will Baughman 


The written suggestions and directions were 
always kept brief. They were designed to give 
the three presentations a certain uniformity 
and to prevent confusion or repetition by 
speakers who did not have an opportunity to 
rehearse together. At the same time, each 
speaker was given opportunity to present in- 
dividual experiences. The suggestions were 
also helpful to the committee in case of an 
emergency withdrawal of a speaker. 


II 


oMONA College was chosen as host for the 
Prise meeting on November 17, and invita- 
tions were extended to public administration 
faculty and select students at Claremont Men’s 
College, California Institute of Technology, 
University of Redlands, Whittier College, Oc- 
cidental College, and La Verne College to join 
in an evening meeting. Facilities of the school 
cafeteria were opened to the guests and the 
speakers were special guests of the faculty host 
of the meeting. It has been the policy through- 
out the series, however, to leave the meal to 
individual option. U. C. L. A. held its meet- 
ing on recruitment on November 24, with in- 
vitations extended to Loyola University and 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, and U.S.C. held 
its meeting on December 10, with an invita- 
tion extended to George Pepperdine College. 
Three panels on advancement in public serv- 
ice were arranged at U. C. L. A., U.S. C., and 
Occidental College, between January and 
February, with the same groups of schools 
participating. Pitfalls in the public service 
were presented at two schools, U. C. L. A. and 
Claremont Men's College, in mid-May. 
The discussion of recruitment was channeled 
along the lines of explaining to the students 


what is expected of them in order to qualify 
for entrance into the public service. It in- 
cluded constructive criticism of our educa- 
tional system and the gaps in the average stu- 
dent’s preparation which must be filled in by 
the student himself or by the hiring agency 
through an apprentice program or in-service 
training. The staff agency representative was 
asked to describe the place of a student spe- 
cializing in public administration in his agency 
and in what way his attitude toward staff work 
might differ from his attitude toward line 
agency activity. The line representative was 
asked to tell the potential graduate in public 
administration where he would fit into an op- 
erating department, the attitudes and train- 
ing expected of recruits, and the “do's” and 
“don't’s” of personal and professional conduct 
for being accepted into the fellowship of the 
department. The academic summary resolved 
itself into a reminder of the necessary steps and 
factors in getting and holding a job. 

Advancement in a public service career was 
the second subject in the panel series. Again 
the academic, staff, and line men had their 
roles to perform. Stress was put upon per- 
sonal and professional attitudes and the vital 
differences between academic theory, staff 
work, and line work. Aware of these differ- 
ences, the individual should be able to choose 
the type of government work that will provide 
the best integration of his own personality and 
his professional pursuits for optimum success. 

Pitfalls in a public service career may be 
real or imaginary. In any case, the student 
needs warning of some of them. The legal 
and natural obstacles to mobility of person- 
nel, governmental action, and executive suc- 
cess were offered as topics for consideration. 
Risks and benefits were suggested. 

Typical questions were asked at the meet- 
ings. How can one get into civil service with- 
out experience? What substitute may be of- 
fered? How are intangible qualities in human 
character determined by examination? How 
much weight is given to good grades in school 
as an indication of potential success? What 
are the “commandments” of ethical conduct? 
What are the deficiencies of a college educa- 
tion? How do public service salaries compare 
with private business salaries? How can one 
best learn something about an agency and its 
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directors before definitely applying for or ac- 
cepting a position? How is morale maintained 
in periods of economy drives? How is it pos- 
sible to counteract internal strife in a depart- 
ment? What jobs are open to a man with a 
Ph. D. outside of teaching? Should a student 
drop out of a government position to get more 
formal education and work toward an ad- 
vanced degree? 

Typical advice suggested the need for skills 
in the use of statistics, in report writing, in re- 
search techniques, in organizational and broad 
social activities. One speaker reminded his 
listeners that democratic government is the 
highest social art, dependent upon persuasion 
and compromise, and that every successful 
public administrator must bring these skills 
into play in such matters as justifying budget 
requests and organizational changes. Students 
must forget to advertise that they are college 
products and should leave behind them their 
often over-cultivated academic spirit of criti- 
cism and cynicism. They must approach gov- 
ernmental employment with sincerity, devo- 
tion to duty, patience, and a capacity to be 
silent observers. They must understand that 
there are many ways of organizing a depart- 
ment which their professor and textbook may 
not have had time or space to mention. It 
is dangerous to do nothing or to be too com- 
promising in spite of the fact that the individ- 
ual must conform to the legal pattern pre- 
scribed and must be tactful in making his way 
with coworkers. More homely advice included 
epigrammatic remarks to the effect that one 
can get anything done if he lets others have 
the credit; staff men must have a passion for 
anonymity; and blind alleys don’t exist for 
those who are not going anywhere. 

Important hints to the individual were 
given, some of which are paraphrased here. 
The recruiting process is not one-sided; the 
recruit must do some of his own choosing by 
putting study and deliberation into picking a 
job in a department with a future. Proce- 
dural analysts are needed and aptitude for 
streamlining governmental processes is rare 
and should be cultivated. Those making a 
profession of public administration should get 
experience in both staff and line agencies. All 
new governmental employees have to develop 
patience with the slowness of government and 


a realization that the department head has 
responsibility and authority and the two can. 
not be separated. Governmental employees 
must never forget they are working with peo- 
ple. “People are funny and so are we.” Ip 
government the employee usually is meeting 
people who are in trouble and who have not 
had direct dealings with government before, 
He must be kind and considerate. 

In spite of the similarity of the meetings, 
each was interesting because of the varied ex. 
periences and interpretations of the speakers 
and the different questions asked by the stu- 
dents. Concerted effort was made to inter. 
change school representatives in this vast re- 
gion and to see that all levels of government 
were represented. 

Academicians participating in the program 
were Edwin A. Cottrell, trustee of The Haynes 
Foundation and professor emeritus of govern- 
ment, Stanford University; Eliot Guild, asso- 
ciate professor of public administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Bernard Hy- 
ink, professor of economics and government, 
Redlands University, and city councilman of 
Redlands; Howard J. McMurray, professor of 
public administration, Occidental College, and 
former U. S. Congressman from Wisconsin; 
John Pfiffner, professor of public administra- 
tion, University of Southern California; Orme 
Phelps, professor of industrial relations, Clare- 
mont Graduate School, and former execu- 
tive director of the Illinois State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; Foster Sherwood, assistant 
professor of political science, University of 
California at Los Angeles; and John Vieg, 
professor of government, Pomona College. 

Staff agency representatives were Mrs. Pat 
Dalmon Livingston, examiner, Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission; Garrett Breck- 
enridge, assistant director, Los Angeles County 
Division of Administrative Research; William 
R. Harriman, director, Rancho Los Amigos, a 
major institution of the Los Angeles County 
Department of Charities; Melville Lawson, 
chief, classification section, Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission; Ray Lee, clerk, Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors; H. P. 
Petrie, chief, administrative division, Los An- 
geles County Civil Service Commission; Harry 
Scoville, director, Los Angeles County Divi- 
sion of Administrative Research; and J. D. 
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Strauss, deputy California legislative counsel. 

Operating agency representatives were Gor- 
don M. Bain, executive officer, 6th Region, 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
graduate of the Los Angeles County Division 
of Administrative Research Internship Pro- 
gram under Harry Scoville; George C. S. Ben- 
son, former director of personnel, Office of 
Price Administration, and now president, 
Claremont Men’s College; Merrill Butler, chief 
design engineer, bureau of engineering, Los 
Angeles City Department of Public Works; 
Inspector S. A. Slavens, traffic bureau, Los 
Angeles City Police Department; William 
Sharp, administrative assistant, Office of the 
Los Angeles County Clerk, and graduate of 
the Los Angeles County Division of Adminis- 
trative Research Internship Program (Mr. 
Sharp served on two panels, one at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and one at Clare- 
mont Men’s College); Heman G. Stark, chief 
of field services, California Youth Authority; 
and Victor Wallage, chief deputy coroner of 
Los Angeles County. 

The committee responsible for the program 
was chosen to give geographic, administrative 
field, and educational activity representation. 
Mr. Baughman knows most of the government 
department heads in the area well enough to 
call them by their first names; he is also well 
qualified to pinch-hit as representative of a 
line or staff agency on one of the panels in 
case of an emergency. Mr. Vieg is located in 
the center of the groups of educational insti- 
tutions most distant from downtown Los An- 
geles, knows the academic men and women 
well, and is himself an active educator who 
may be counted on in moments of stress. As 
third member, the writer is in current student 
activities and was originally trained as a 
teacher; she is therefore in the position of con- 
sciously observing the needs of students who 
are on the brink of one of the most important 
transitions of their lives—from college class- 
room to professional employment. 


Ill 


TS program elicited excellent cooperation. 
School officials responded cordially when 
the chairman visited or telephoned in advance 
of a meeting to gain an idea of the support 
that could be expected. Speakers were forth- 


coming in a spirit of full cooperation. All 
refusals were accompanied by reassurances 
that the program was needed and that the in- 
dividuals would be available at a future date. 
Guest schools which went unrepresented be- 
cause of conflicting dates requested future 
notices. Buildings under construction proved 
an obstacle to the accommodation of guests 
by one school. One school has such rigid de- 
partmentalization and procedures for the ap- 
proval of off-campus speakers that it could not 
participate. Some of the schools that were ap- 
proached did not have groups specially inter- 
ested in public administration. Some schools 
would participate if the program were organ- 
ized to furnish speakers for individual classes 
or school assemblies during the day so that no 
night meetings or off-campus travel would be 
necessary. 

On the whole, the program was successful. 
For the first series, Pomona drew 34 faculty, 
students, and guests; U. C. L. A., 50; U. S. C., 
28. Other meetings drew from 20 to 40 per- 
sons, with the smallest attendance at the last 
series in May—probably as a result of the usual 
conflicting dates typical of spring graduation 
time. Students flocked around the speakers 
and showered them with questions following 
the formal sessions. There is also evidence 
that the speakers enjoyed the meetings. They 
issued cordial invitations to the students to 
visit their offices. One speaker enjoyed his 
first experience so much he accepted a second 
engagement with enthusiasm. Another speaker 
asked to be notified of meetings so that he 
might recommend them to his colleagues and 
be in the audience himself. Another partici- 
pant suggested the formation of regular teams 
to continue this type of activity. 

Speakers were invited to be frank in their 
criticisms of student attitudes, training pro- 
grams, and methods of personal survival in 
public service. An employment counselor at 
one of the colleges expressed interest in secur- 
ing detailed notes of these meetings so that she 
might better understand the qualifications de- 
sired by public and academic officials. Stu- 
dents received sound advice and public offi- 
cials had an opportunity to show the better 
side of government to some youthful skeptics 
who still hold public service in disrepute as a 
professional career. 
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Student chapters of the Society have become 
an integral part of the program and have been 
stimulated by it. At Pomona, the panel of 
speakers aroused a desire on the part of the 
students in the audience to form a chapter of 
their own at Claremont Men’s College. At 
U. S. C. and U. C. L. A., the newly formed 
student chapters were hosts to the panel of 
speakers and were inspired to greater self-mo- 
tivated activities. For example, the U.C.L.A. 
chapter, to which the writer is substitute ad- 
viser for Dr. F. M. Stewart who is official spon- 
sor, has appointed committees to report on 
federal, state, and local civil service examina- 
tions which students would be eligible to take; 
to conduct field trips to nearby governmental 
centers; to arrange informal discussions on 
how to prepare for professional life, led by ex- 
perienced student members who have returned 
to school for advanced work; and to exchange 
attendance at meetings with other student 
chapters of the ASPA and the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. Most of these 
activities will be open to all students, but some 
will be for members of the Society only in order 
to stimulate membership. 

An other outgrowth of the panel presenta- 
tions has been the spreading of knowledge 
among students of the internship programs 
which are springing up throughout the Los 
Angeles region. Clearly, some applications 
were made for participation in the time-hon- 
ored internships of the Los Angeles County 
Division of Administrative Research as a re- 
sult of the appearance of directors and grad- 
uates of the county internship system. The 
6th Region of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration started an internship program in the 
last semester of the school year. The San Ber- 
nardino Army Air Depot, some eighty: miles 
from Los Angeles, conducted a similar project 
in the last semester among students from Red- 
lands University who are employed in the 
civilian personnel branch of the depot organ- 
ization. Also, Redlands students started work- 
ing on an apprentice basis for the City of Red- 
lands. The Los Angeles County program is 
the oldest and the other three are among the 
newest in the area. There are others not men- 
tioned here for lack of evidence of their direct 
association with the panels. 


It is in order to draw some conclusions as 
to the problems faced and the practical facts 
learned in conducting the experiment here 
described. The greatest obstacles to be over- 
come were time and distance. The chairman 
of the committee attended all of the meetings, 
composed all letters and notes, and arranged 
for all typing and mailing. The chapter pres. 
ident, vice president, and secretary attended 
and participated in an aggregate of six of the 
eight meetings. The vice president and sec- 
retary, as members of the committee, per- 
suaded speakers to participate and supported 
the chairman through some of the inevitable 
crises. 

In consolidating groups by designating three 
locations to serve fifteen or sixteen colleges 
and in scheduling evening meetings for the 
convenience of the speakers, some students 
were bound to be left out because of travel dif- 
ficulties. Notwithstanding, never fewer than 
fifteen and sometimes as many as forty students 
of public administration attended the meet- 
ings. 

Some warnings may help future experi- 
menters. There is a tendency for speakers and 
discussion leaders to forget to leave time for 
the students to participate and to forget the 
awe in which students hold officials when ask- 
ing questions. 

Student groups vary in composition and 
programs must be adjusted to needs. For ex- 
ample, approximately 80 per cent of the 
U. S. C. chapter of the Society consists of em- 
ployees of the Los Angeles Civic Center. These 
persons have already taken the “big leap” 
from student to professional] status and will 
not have the unanswered questions of the 
U. C. L. A. chapter membership concerning 
methods of applying for a position or what to 
expect on a civil service examination. An- 
other important point of difference between 
the student groups is that some are commuters 
while others are resident at their colleges. 

The decision as to expansion of the program 
will rest with chapter officers who will have to 
weigh the difficulties involved against the sat- 
isfactions experienced in helping young people 
to become better acquainted with the realities 
of public service. 
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The Administrative State 
By Arthur W. Macmahon, Columbia University 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE, BY DWIGHT 
Wa.po. The Ronald Press, 1948. Pp. vi, 227. 
$3.25. 

FREEDOM AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE, BY 
JosepH Gotprars. Harper and Brothers, 
1948. Pp. xiii, 274. $4.00. 

HE term “administrative state”—so pro- 

T foundly suggestive, so near to cliché—links 

two dissimilar but not inconsistent books. 

Dwight Waldo’s compact volume bears the 

subtitle, ‘‘a study of the political theory of 

American public administration,” which 

would be completely accurate if the author 

had added, ‘“‘as revealed in its literature of 
the past fifty years.” Joseph Goldfarb writes 
ardently, sometimes glibly, often repetitiously, 
but always crisply as well as aphoristically 
about many matters, including the evolution 
of institutions and the nature of man as well 
as the author’s own professional field, labor 
relations. Essentially his book is the vigorous 
sketch of a program and a call for confidence 
in the ability of the democratically controlled 
state to promote freedom and advancing 
abundance in a private enterprise economy. 

“In the democratic administrative state,” 

Goldfarb affirms, “freedom is to be achieved 

through government” for “the administrative 

state incorporates the principle that it is not 
enough for government to be strong, but with- 
out being strong it cannot be good.” (pp. 

238-9) Totalitarianism in any country, whether 

of German or Russian type, springs from the 

cultural tradition, not the economic system. 

“A planned economy is inevitable in the light 

of the historical evolution of social forces,” 

runs Goldfarb’s thesis, but “we do possess a 

collective choice whether to make the adminis- 

trative state dictatorial or free and demo- 
cratic.” (p. 231) He has little doubt about the 
outcome in the United States. 


I 


| 2 eng Waldo was led to pioneer in writ- 
ing an important if imperfect book by 
the idea that theory, like prose, is everywhere 
but usually unwitting and that skillful squeez- 
ing will draw some juices from the hardest 
rind. The process reveals assumptions as well 
as methods of inquiry which, duly explained 
in their historical setting, are not only neces- 
sary to an understanding of what has been 
said in the past but also an aid to greater wis- 
dom and effectiveness through more alert self- 
awareness in the future. In pressing to this 
end Waldo has incidentally compiled by quo- 
tation and summary what amounts to an an- 
thology of writings on public administration 
in the United States during the last half-cen- 
tury. As such an anthology, it is unique and 
would be valuable apart from the thoughtful 
insight, background in the philosophy of sci- 
ence, and historical method of an author 
trained at Yale under Francis Coker and F.S.C. 
Northrop. The writings covered are almost 
entirely confined to those of the schools. The 
disregard of official papers of decision and ac- 
tion may have impoverished Waldo’s raw ma- 
terials for the distillation of basic assumptions. 
His concentration largely on academic writ- 
ings, however, is supported by his remark that 
“the conception of ‘public administration’ as 
a separate entity, a definable discipline or field 
of study, is itself almost entirely a product of 
the schools; the prime function of the schools 
has been to summarize and synthesize, to raise 
to self-consciousness and impose unity.” (p. 
26) Waldo’s main critique is in part a charge 
of imperfect self-awareness even in this litera- 
ture. 

Waldo’s coverage of the literature and his 
stock-taking of ideas and waiting tasks offer 
some evidence that his work largely jelled 
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while in course as a thesis about eight years 
ago before he was drawn into governmental 
administrative service from which he has gone 
recently to the University of California at 
Berkeley. This circumstance may explain a 
variety of omissions to which the reader’s at- 
tention is attracted by the number and range 
of Waldo’s quotations and citations of books 
and articles in omnibus lists in footnotes and 
at the ends of chapters. The reader cannot 
help noticing the absence of even a mention, 
for example, of Robert Cushman’s twice-con- 
sidered treatise on independent regulatory 
commissions and Avery Leiserson’s monograph 
on interests in administration. Yet both bear 
importantly on theoretical points raised by 
the author. Even Paul Appleby is mentioned 
only once and in a glancing footnote, although 
his writings have been singularly emblematic 
of Waldo’s leading theme about “the abandon- 
ment of the politics-administration formula.” 
Such omissions have not lessened Waldo’s sen- 
sitivity to turns and trends. But they may not 
be unrelated to the vagueness with which he 
waves his hand about future directions from 
the hilltop on which he has stopped. 


II 


ALDo’s striking contribution is to show the 
W istorical frame of the assumptions of 
half a century of writing about public admin- 
istration! The approach is fundamental; 
Waldo’s application is limited by its own 
terms in dealing with a particular period in 
one country. He soundly remarks that “de- 
spite occasional claims that public adminis- 
tration is a science with principles of univer- 
sal validity, American public administration 
has evolved political theories unmistakably re- 
lated to unique economic, social, governmen- 
tal, and ideological factors.” (p. 3) The lesson 
is a phase of the axiom that is almost its own 
negation: that purposes imply values and 
shape the methods appropriate for their at- 
tainment. 

A clear tendency may be traced among many 
cross-currents. The exponents and interpre- 
ters of public administration accepted the 
Great Society with its primarily urban stand- 


*I am indebted to Julian Franklin for sharpening 
my attention to this point in a seminar paper at Co- 
lumbia which I hope he will expand for publication. 


ards; they were confident about improvements 
that would make it the Good Society. They 
believed in the program of the welfare state— 
humane, hopeful, positive, piecemeal. Waldo 
suggests that the adjective “progressive,” taken 
broadly, describes the complex that was the 
implicit creed and compass of self-conscious 
public administration and the practice it re- 
flected. Its avowed code, of course, was ra- 
tional neutrality. But at bottom the public 
administration movement was not neutral. 
Herein lay a paradox that Waldo hardly ex. 
plains though he offers brilliant clues; what 
he lacks is a theory about the growth of public 
policy. The almost passionate evangel of the 
public administration movement was not in- 
consistent with its attitude of aloof subordina- 
tion to politics and law. For, through the dec- 
ades under review, the program with which 
the public administration movement was iden- 
tified at all levels of government represented a 
cumulatively developing body of settled pur- 
poses. Waldo sometimes chides the writers 
on the subject because they lacked a sense of 
purport and direction. But his evidence shows 
that, if such a lack is a fault, public adminis- 
tration writing was actually less guilty than 
descriptive political science in general, how- 
ever much the vanguard of the public admin- 
istration movement may have helped to dis- 
lodge moral philosophy in the curriculum. 
Public administration, as Waldo reveals, was 
oriented to values even when it did not clearly 
see or state them. 


Ill 


OLDFARB’s book—an exercise in the useful 
G art of going off the deep end—illustrates 
some of the problems with which public ad- 
ministration must deal at a stage in coordina- 
tion beyond the piecemeal services of the wel- 
fare state. He accepts private enterprise not 
only as a going concern but also as perma- 
nently desirable in this country. But he es- 
pouses a program of intervention that is out- 
lined with enigmatic brevity. Production 
quotas must be governmentally set for basic 
commodities, at least. The government must 
guarantee an outlet for the whole product at 
prices based on average costs, thus affording a 
competitive premium. The scheme must be 
stabilized by general price control. Further- 
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more, although wage rates will be arranged 
primarily by collective bargaining, this process 
too must be guided and steadied by govern- 
mental intervention. 

Goldfarb’s stand on the troublesome issue 
of compulsory arbitration is additionally in- 
teresting because of his nine years of service on 
the legal staff of the National Labor Relations 
Board, his almost ecstatic comments on its pur- 
poses and accomplishments, and his present 
role as a private attorney specializing in labor 
arbitration. He assumes a permanently strong 
labor movement increasingly active in poli- 
tics although not through a third party, thus 
saving itself from “the utopian, messianic im- 
potence that is the fate of the Socialist party 
in America.” (p. 180) So far as Goldfarb ap- 
praises the contribution of classes, it may be 
noted in passing, he suggests “it is the middle 
class that furnishes the dynamics of any so- 
ciety.” (p. 122) In favor of compulsory arbi- 
tration he argues that “independent of anti- 
strike legislation and unconditioned by strike 
figures in the immediate postwar period, the 
strike is becoming obsolescent as labor's eco- 
nomic weapon even in time of peace.” (p. 
145) He continues: “In our key industries, la- 
bor has lost the right to strike. This is the 
blunt and unpalatable truth. Labor’s power 
operating against the background of modern 
technology is responsible for this. The reasons 
are endemic in labor’s strength.” For the labor 
movement is no longer a sporadic matter of a 
few crafts; the mass industries are organized 
and constantly additional industries take on 
key status. It isn’t merely the avoidance of 
crippling stoppages that is at stake but also 
equilibrium in the interdependent system as 
a whole. Mere outlawry of strikes, of course, 
has been shown to be futile, especially in 
avoiding the wildcat explosive kind. “If 
the government is impelled to avoid strikes it 
must intervene to determine at least the vital 
issues, such as wages, of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship.” (p. 149) Goldfarb is 
vague about sanctions as well as methods, but 
he implies that part of the task may be han- 
dled by tripartite machinery like the War 
Labor Board. The Taft-Hartley Act is con- 
demned. The author believes that “there is 
no way out of the train of events leading to 
compulsory arbitration through laws which 


aim at reversing the trend to official or unoffi- 
cial industry-wide collective bargaining.” (p. 
155) 

Goldfarb’s viewpoints on these matters in- 
vite comparisons with the perhaps more con- 
sidered writings of Barbara Wooton on the 
problem of wages and labor supply under 
planning. Goldfarb’s seizing of the nettle 
challenges those of us who cherish an auton- 
omous labor movement as a counterpoise 
and assume the practicability of a balance in 
which power is retained but not used. It is 
possible that Goldfarb’s discussion is signifi- 
cant of unspoken long-run thoughts held by 
labor leaders themselves. Clearly, whatever 
labor’s eventual position, the over-all govern- 
mental controls in which Goldfarb implicates 
compulsory arbitration will not commend it 
to the NAM. 

The apparatus of Goldfarb’s “administra- 
tive state” is barely suggested. His willingness 
to be particular without being precise leaves 
him open to questions that would be unfair in 
the light of the range, scope, and spirit of his 
book. In general he is fervent in his belief 
that wartime control methods offer models as 
well as reassurance and that they should be 
studied carefully with an eye to peacetime 
applications. Goldfarb’s confidence in demo- 
cratic government is illustrated in his propo- 
sal of a board of dissemination of information 
“to collate and review the pertinent facts and 
opposing views on important current events 
and controversial issues” in order to offset 
tendencies toward monopoly in the private in- 
formational facilities. (p. g2) On the economic 
side he suggests such mechanisms as a public 
requirements board, a resources inventory 
board, and a production planning board, co- 
ordinated by the President and a small cabinet 
of members without portfolio and supple- 
mented by a price contro! office and a labor 
board. 

So far as the adequacy of the existing gen- 
eral framework and distribution of power are 
concerned, Goldfarb reveals his viewpoints in 
trenchant but inconclusive comments. Mu- 
nicipalities remain viable political units but, 
“contrary to general assumption, the federal 
government is closer to the voter than are the 
state and local governments.” (p. 199) As to 
separation of powers, Goldfarb alludes to the 
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“creeping paralysis” that may attend the di- 
vorce of executive and legislature. We should 
not take lightly, he urges, the faults of a sys- 
tem that forfeited the hope of a constructive 
peace after the first great war and may now be 
laying the basis for a catastrophe. “The sands 
of destiny’s tolerance for our dawdling politi- 
cal system are running out,” he exclaims in a 
typical phrase. But his exigency turns vague, 
for his advice “to follow the British example” 
is couched in unweighted and unexplained 
alternatives: “One way is to adopt the British 
parliamentary system with mutual checks and 
balances on the tenure, not on the power, of 
Parliament and the Cabinet. Another pro- 
posal would retain the popular election of the 
President and would make his term and that 
of Congress coextensive, giving the President 
the right to dissolve Congress and call for a 
special election for Congress and the President 
at any time in case of disagreement between 
him and Congress.” (p. 223) But Goldfarb 
doubts whether support for the constitutional 
amendment necessary to install either alter- 
native could be secured “short of another do- 
mestic crisis.” 


IV 


Fr the hilltop where he ends his journey 
Waldo points to what he believes is a pro- 
found change 


in administrative thinking 
about the dichotomy of politics and adminis- 


tration. His stress is illustrated in a crucial 
phrase of the sentence that closes his book: 
“. . . if abandonment of the politics-admin- 
istration formula is taken seriously, if the de- 
mands of present world citizenship upon pub- 
lic administration are met, administrative 
thought must establish a working relationship 
with every major province in the realm of 
human understanding.” (p. 212) But his allu- 
sions are emphatic rather than exact. Thus he 
speaks of the study of public administration 
as freeing itself only now “from a strait 
jacket of its own devising—the instrumentalist 
philosophy of the politics-administration for- 
mula—that has limited its breadth and scope.” 
(p. 208) Even more cryptic is his complaint 
that “the barrier between politics and admin- 
istration, though being destroyed in the do- 
mestic field, is almost completely intact in our 
thinking about international matters.” (p. 


208n) Such remarks might be reckless, even 
irresponsible, in a less thoughtful context than 
this book and even here such oblique refer- 
ences are puzzling as well as perceptive. 

Some of the implied change, clearly, relates 
to “democracy” in administration itself rather 
than to the question whether politics can be 
segregated as the source of the high policies 
to which administration is responsible as the 
responsive but neutral agent. Thus Waldo 
states that some of his complaints about defi- 
ciencies in the literature are obsolete or irrele- 
vant “to the extent that ‘politics-administra- 
tion’ has been recently abandoned and efforts 
made to make administration ‘democratic.’ ” 
(p. 75) Waldo properly stresses the influence 
of scientific management and the management 
movement generally in shaping American 
thinking about public administration. New 
perspectives are now invited by the tendency of 
latter-day prophets of scientific management to 
view the processes of decision and command in 
almost ‘‘anarchistic” terms, to echo Waldo’s 
correctly applied adjective. Efficiency has al- 
ways been conceived by writers on public ad- 
ministration as the servant of democracy. But 
in the past, even apart from crisis conditions, 
there was not a little of the assumption that 
“‘autocracy’ at work is the unavoidable price 
for ‘democracy after hours.’” (p. 75) Waldo’s 
metaphor reminds one of the degree to which 
the modern Western world has tended gen- 
erally to separate work and play and to offer 
its supposed prime satisfactions “after hours” 
in leisure for the enjoyment of the finished 
products. The author’s treatment of these 
matters is pointed but fragmentary; for ex- 
ample, he hardly mentions the literature and 
problems connected with the unionization of 
employees and the question of loyalty. But 
in general terms much of the implied aban- 
donment of the dichotomy of politics and ad- 
ministration is internal to administration and 
has to do with the revision of efficiency in the 
light of the nature of the human beings who 
compose adniinistration. 

In the same stream of tendency are external 
relations of consultation and consent. Waldo 
notes but hardly even defines the problem of 
the representative role of administration. His 
wide gesture is the vaguest of signs. “Among 
the ‘bricks and straws’ from which a new 
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theory of the separation of powers and interre- 
lation of functions should be constructed,” he 
writes, “are undoubtedly some recently ex- 
pressed ideas about achieving ‘responsibility’ 
by other means than bridging it directly from 
administration to the legislature, as the repre- 
sentative of the people.” (p. 127) 

Goldfarb has more to say on the point nor 
are his conclusions less sound because essen- 
tially orthodox. “Conflicting economic and 
other interests constantly strive to influence 
and control government,” he declares in a 
truism that culminates in a pregnant phrase, 
“but it is best that this influence on the high- 
est level of policy making should be sifted 
through the integrating power of the person- 
ality of the individual voter.” (p. 224) This 
leads to the remark that it is in “the adminis- 
tration of government that the influence and 
representation of interests should find their 
direct and useful expression.” The loose 
promise of these words must be taken in the 
light of Goldfarb’s insistence upon coordina- 
tion and upon the availability of coercion in 
manipulating the multiple inducements and 
authoritative sanctions of his imagined pro- 
gram. He writes of “the integrating unitary 
control of the administrative process that is 
its peculiar genius” (here with reference to reg- 
ulatory commissions) and he argues that “mat- 
ters relating to economic planning and ad- 
ministration should be placed under the di- 
rect control of the administration in power.” 
(pp. 227-8) Nevertheless Goldfarb has room 
for the representation of interests on bodies 
with more than advisory responsibility. He 
makes his comment on this matter an illustra- 
tion of an oft-repeated point that “no admin- 
istrative planning can be generalized outside 
the context of the particular subject matter 
and function involved and of the surrounding 
traditions.” (p. 227) Group representation 
with power of disposal may be appropriate 
where the task is an “accommodation of inter- 
ests,” as in the War Labor Board, but is not 
fitting in bodies like the National Board of 
Labor Relations involving the “enforcement 
of duties which do not permit of compromise.” 
Goldfarb stresses the fact that “the architects 
of the Wagner Act and its administrators did 
not come from labor’s ranks.” They have come, 
he reports, “from that growing reservoir of 


public-spirited, informed intelligence which 
possesses to a high degree the equipment and 
above all the social and national approach to 
see the problems of our complex society as a 
whole without distortion by the special inter- 
ests of pressure groups.” (p. 230) 

We pass to the other and main side of the 
“abandonment of the politics-administration 
formula” imputed by Waldo. Certainly study 
and teaching are giving more attention to the 
political context of administration and to the 
continuum of policy or, more exactly, of poli- 
cies. Such awareness seeks to cultivate the 
sensitivity required in administrators who 
must (1) apprehend and project the legislative 
intent under conditions of broadly devolved 
discretion and contingency, (2) consistently 
with the foregoing, reckon with the represen- 
tative role of elected executives, (3) formulate 
new policy for legislative acceptance and par- 
ticipate as advisers on legislative proposals, 
and (4) conduct public relations under con- 
ditions in which investigations and reports be- 
come a dynamic of purposes and of popular 
support and, precisely because this dynamic is 
part of the process of growth in progressive 
societies, necessarily approach but must not 
be allowed to reach the “manufacture of con- 
sent” so justly feared in heavily bureaucratic 
states. 

Waldo does not sufficiently resolve the issue 
into its elements in order to discuss the theory 
in terms of the types, levels, and degrees of 
initiative and decision. He champions the 
need for more of the sophistication that he 
finds already evident in the literature. But 
at times one must read his remarks charitably 
to exonerate him of the charge of slipping into 
the “naturalistic fallacy” that he condemns in 
another connection. For it is a harmful 
fallacy, as he says, to assume that “an ‘ought’ 
for human beings can be derived simply 
from the ‘facts’ of the existential world.” 
(p. 170) A study like public administra- 
tion is properly normative. And one of the 
norms it sets is to insist upon the desirability 
of structural and procedural arrangements 
which cherish both fluent politics and perma- 
nent administration and which seek to isolate 
major decisions for approval after discussion 
by the kind of organ we call a legislature. 
Difficulties and discrepancies are not a rebut- 
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tal. Waldo himself softens some of his sweep- 
ing implications by remarking of certain writ- 
ers whom he approvingly hails as heterodox 
that their “disagreement is not generally with 
politics-administration itself; only with the 
spirit of rigid separatism.” (p. 121) And he 
hints at the lines of future analysis by alluding 
to “a pyramid of values” assumed by most 
students of administration under which “the 
rigid division between ‘politics’ and ‘admin- 
istration’ is replaced by an organic interrela- 
tion.” (p. 205) The continuum of policy that 
cries for such analysis is not an undifferen- 
tiated continuum. The differentiation grows 
in importance as the continuity is recognized. 
Here is the call and opportunity for inquiries 
and restatements wherein downright descrip- 
tion will aid but not supplant the high pre- 
scription which cannot be absent when one 
thinks and writes about human affairs. 


Vv 


N WRITING of administrators as a “ruling 
I group” Waldo verges on sensationalism, 
however unintentional and harmless in the 
setting of his book. “Any political philoso- 


phy,” he argues, “necessarily must answer the 
question, ‘who should rule?’ ”’ But he who ut- 
ters the question should first state, or at least 
carefully ask, what “rule” means in terms of 
first and last stages of instigation and approval. 
Waldo does not provide such a frame. He 
traces how “the notion of professionalism and 
expertise was at first inclusive, undifferen- 
tiated, and uncritical” and how since the first 
great war there emerged the idea of “‘a distinct 
and definable function of ‘general administra- 
tion’ of which we can say that this function 
partakes of ‘governing’ and that the persons 
who perform it constitute something of a ‘gov- 
erning class.’ (p. 92) In the writings, Waldo 
declares, this “governing class” does not ap- 
pear as a “mere tool of the legislature . . . it 
is a prime force.” But he complains that the 
literature on the problem “Who should rule?”, 
is “not satisfying; it stimulates rather than 
nourishes.” (p. 100) He adds: “All the con- 
flicts and inconsistencies in the public admin- 
istration movement meet at this point; all the 
unresolved theoretical problems break the sur- 
face of the current.” He concludes: “The in- 
dictment against public administration can 


only be that, at the theoretical level, it has con- 
tributed little to the ‘solution’ or even the sys. 
tematic statement of these problems.” (p. 101) 

On this matter of administrators as rulers it 
is perhaps unfair for the reviewer to say of one 
who writes as an historian of ideas through 
half a century that Waldo himself contributes 
emphasis, even excitement, rather than defi- 
nition. He hardly exaggerates when he de- 
clares that “few social and intellectual events 
in the history of the world have been more re- 
markable than the change, in the space of a 
generation, from the jack-of-all-trades pioneer- 
yeoman as a general type and ideal, to the spe- 
cialist, the expert, the man who ‘knows his 
job.’” (p. g) If there is distortion here it is in 
the timing so far as the remark concerns public 
employment. The vogue of applied science— 
the creed of the test tube and the drafting 
board—was the mounting tide that began to 
carry the merit system into the civil service 
more than sixty years ago. But the ideals of 
the pioneer-yeoman and the expert remained 
a physical mixture in American society. Waldo 
is suggestive of another aspect of difficulty 
when he writes: “At root is the fact that demo- 
cratic ideology and institutions grew up in as- 
sociation with a belief in an underlying har- 
mony,” while associated at the same time with 
a “plurality of values.” (p. 101) Waldo asks: 
“Is it possible to build a strong bureaucracy 
unless there is agreement upon the ends to be 
served (as against agreement to disagree, and 
plurality of values)?” The reviewer suggests 
that Waldo might have found leads to a reas- 
suring answer to his question if he had recon- 
sidered the significance of his own account of 
the cumulative nature of the program asso- 
ciated with the earlier public administration 
movement. Instead he throws out a series of 
breathless questions: 


What is the relationship of the domain of science 
to administration? to politics? If administrators are 
to use “science”, how far up the governmental pyra- 
mid should it extend, what conceptions of “scien- 
tific method” are we to accept, and which is the re- 
lationship of science to “purpose”? If there is a dis- 
tinct “administrative” function, what precisely is 
the nature of its expertise? How should these ex- 
perts be recruited; how are they to be trained; what, 
precisely, is the relationship of their curriculum to 
their functions? Is the expertise of the administra- 


_ tive class merely another example of functionalism, 
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or does it differ in kind from the functionalism 
characteristic of civil service as a whole? What is 
the relationship of the ideal of the civil service 
neutrality to these questions? 

These are not irrelevant or captious questions. 
They are things we are entitled to know about our 
new Ruling Class. (pp. 101-2.) 


Perhaps it is the shrill italics in the quoted 
passage that makes the final phrase seem ir- 
responsible writing. Waldo observes truly 
enough that, although “some facets of these 
problems have been satisfactorily, even bril- 
liantly, treated,” on the whole “we have had 
a spate of shallow and spurious answers.” (p. 
102) Later in his book Waldo shakes the same 
warning bell with the remark that we are in 
some kind of “managerial revolution” but lack 
a philosophy about managers or a proper phi- 
losophy for managers. Burnham’s volume on 
the subject is mentioned in a footnote as “‘per- 
haps a significant book” but beyond the scope 
of Waldo’s study. Yet Waldo adds that “in 
terms of Burnham’s treatment, the literature 
with which this study is concerned would be 
the ideological trappings of the new ruling 
group.” (p. 211n) The reviewer reflects that 
the literature reviewed by Waldo, whatever its 
lack of realism on the one side and of philo- 
sophic self-awareness on the other, has been 
sturdily modest as a normative ideology for ad- 
ministrators. 

Goldfarb, also, mentions a “managerial 
revolution” and the “administrative class.” He 
assumes that “government administration is 
and will remain under the supervision and 
control of Congress, the Judiciary, and the Ex- 
ecutive.” (p. 124) Indeed, in his opinion “the 
democratic administrative state would not 
measurably alter the existing complex rela- 
tionship of power.” It will accelerate “the com- 
ing of age of the administrative class, the gov- 
ernment personnel charged with executing the 
integrative function of the state in the planned 
economy.” This condition will “further accen- 
tuate the rise of the intelligentsia, the men of 
skill, talent, training, and expertness in every 
form of power,” for a complex society puts a 
premium “not on rudimentary but on expert 
application of power.” (p. 125) Goldfarb’s gen- 
eral theory of power holds that property rela- 
tions are due to rather than the cause of class 
divisions since the latter basically “are due to 


the division of society into leaders and follow- 
ers.”” (p. 102) But Goldfarb finds reassurance 
in the multiplicity of pyramids of power. Ulti- 
mate safety, as he sees it, lies in the free circu- 
lation of able individuals within each of these 
multiple pyramids. “Democracy,” he con- 
cludes, “is a system of the state wherein the 
sovereign power mirrors the pyramidical struc- 
ture of society, leadership is recruited from all 
social strata, and the free competition of lead- 
erships and state policies by means of persua- 
sion is decided by the consent of the people, 
the governed.” (p. 120) 


VI 

W: ARE led to ask about psychological as- 

sumptions. Goldfarb’s premises are sim- 
ple. All men strive for power but differ in the 
intensity of their drives. The avenues are 
manifold. Philosophers, for example, “are in- 
continent in their lust for power of a kind” 
and therefore, as Goldfarb revealingly adds, 
they need not be pitied. Aristotle may possibly 
have had a psychological basis for assuming 
that some are born to be slaves. At any rate, 
Goldfarb suggests, “ambivalent as each man 
may be in his tendencies to domination or sub- 
mission, one or the other tendency is usually 
dominant and is conditioned in the interplay 
of man’s innate equipment with his total en- 
vironment.” (p. 20) Political power is primary, 
being control over the wills of others, and it 
is accordingly the basis of all organization ir- 
respective of purposes. The “oligarchic-leader- 
ship principle” is universal in human organi- 
zations; in steadying them there seems to be a 
place for something like Plato’s “royal lie”; 
and in the United States our very personal 
Presidency fulfills the need for the fatherhood 
symbolism necessary in any state. 

It is beside the point for the reviewer to see 
very thin ice below these inadequately sum- 
marized comments by a humane exponent of 
democracy; the question is their truth and 
adequacy in the light of the nature and poten- 
tialities of man. Goldfarb’s hierarchies of 
natural leaders and followers do not seem to 
take sufficient account of functional leader- 
ship and of decision by concert as practiced in 
resilient organizations. The confident sweep 
of Goldfarb’s undocumented declarations over- 
bears the unread reviewer but a doubt survives 
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whether the author is abreast of current knowl- 
edge about personality, including the. subtle 
influences that shape attitudes toward au- 
thority. Goldfarb’s vigor almost obscures his 
own disclaimer for his study: “no pretense is 
made that all the springs of human action 
. . » have been laid bare.” (p. 232) He writes 
also of the need “for the evolvement of a sci- 
ence of human relations, of authority and 
sanctions.” But Goldfarb’s mood and manner 
are better illustrated in his declaration that 
“we are at the threshold of greater awareness, 
if not new discoveries, about human motiva- 
tions, on which to build a science of techniques 
of control, sanctions, and incentives.” 

Waldo, writing in a different frame, is sub- 
tler, searching, unresolved. Rationalism, he ob- 
serves, was an outstanding characteristic of 
American administrative study. While its ad- 
vocates supported movements like the short 
ballot to lighten the voter’s burden, adminis- 
trative thinking itself was touched little by 
currents of skepticism about rationality. In- 
deed, even now, Waldo finds that “adminis- 
trative study is in many respects a ‘last strong- 
hold’ of rationalism.” (p. 26) On the question 
of the technical acquaintance of movement 
with psychology, Waldo notes dryly that “what 
cognizance there is of psychology is chiefly of 
the Win-Friends-and-Influence-People School 
—a reflection that it is a handy tool for admin- 
istrators, hence its potentialities should be ex- 
ploited—and seems to have come by a pfocess 
of osmosis from the literature of business ad- 
ministration and_ scientific management.” 
Waldo closed his manuscript, of course, before 
such work as Herbert Simon’s was at hand. 
But he does stress the fact that scientific man- 
agement—so pervasive an influence in Ameri- 
can public administration—contained from the 
outset both centralizing and decentralizing 
tendencies. Public administration study in the 
United States, contending against an exces- 
sively decentralized governmental structure, 
stressed the centralizing strand in scientific 
management, whereas scientific management 
proper, developing mainly in the relatively 
centralized power structure of business, moved 
in the opposite direction in cultivating its de- 
centralizing strand. Today, Waldo remarks of 
scientific management, “in its ‘democratic’ or 
‘anarchistic’ doctrines, conceivably, there is 


enough force to reconstruct present patterns of 
administrative thought, at least if conditions 
become favorable.” (p. 209) This turn of 
thinking may account in part for the wide- 
spread abandonment of “principles,” noted by 
Waldo as a phase of “the increasing matura- 
tion and sophistication of public administra- 
tion.” For the “principles” asserted in the past 
had to do mainly with the so-called canons of 
integration. 


VII 


ers considerations just mentioned lead to 
the issue that is central in Waldo’s inquiry: 
the appeal to science and scientific method in 
the search for “principles.” Waldo says he is 
more interested in the way in which the writ- 
ers on administration reach their conclusions 
than in the conclusions themselves. He finds 
little understanding in the past. “It must be 
reported,” he states in summary, “that, with 
few exceptions, the notions of science and sci- 
entific method held by the writers are unable 
to withstand critical examination.” (p. 177) 
There has been too much fatuous confidence 
in the heaping up of facts and not enough at- 
tention to the role of “mind” in the develop- 
ment of science. The search for principles in 
administration, Waldo claims, has been col- 
ored by a “cosmic consciousness” which is char- 
acterized “‘by a conflation, a fusion and confu- 
sion, of the ideas of moral and physical neces- 
sity.” (p. 159) 

Waldo’s own viewpoint in developing his 
critique is somewhat ambiguous and his pre- 
scription a bit cloudy. He assumes that “any 
political theory rests upon a metaphysic, a 
concept of the ultimate nature of reality.” (p. 
21) He adds that “this devotion to a concept 
of reality called Science makes students of ad- 
ministration part of a well-known company of 
political theorists.” In a later passage he de- 
clares, in italics hardly necessary for many of 
us, that “the established techniques of science 
are inapplicable to thinking and valuing hu- 
man beings.” (p. 181) Yet he appeals to the 
methods of physics, especially theoretical 
physics. Perhaps the source of the seeming am- 
biguity to which we have referred is that the 
ways of physics are not the established tech- 
niques of science. “Not only is there no such 
thing as communicable ‘fact’ apart from idea 
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or purpose,” Waldo tells us, “but modern sci- 
ence in its advanced aspects is independent of 
observed fact in a very important way.” (p. 
179) But, without belittling the momentous 
role of “concepts by postulation,” the reviewer 
assumes that natural scientists, even physicists, 
seek to observe directly to the utmost limits of 
microscopes and telescopes. The reviewer won- 
ders, moreover, whether it might not be more 
rewarding to look to biology, say, if the meth- 
ods of any natural science seem germane to 
the study of human behavior in administra- 
tive situations. He is prepared in any case to 
believe that the methods, whatever they are, 
must be applicable to thinking and valuing 
human beings. 

In closing his examination of methodology 
Waldo seems to march down his own hill by 
ending with the modest hope that a “scientific 
outlook”—the outlook that is “opposed in its 
terms to acceptance of custom, rule-of-thumb 
procedures, and ‘fuzzy’ thinking generally”— 
can sharpen common sense in cooperative en- 
deavor. (p. 191) But Waldo is troubled by 
“the increasing tendency to specialized, factual 
or ‘empirical’ studies,” for to him it “poses in 
a very acute form the problem whether there 
is a study of administration ‘as such’; at least 
whether there is a ‘function of administration,’ 
as such, in which training or specialization is 
possible.” (p. 207) 

The reviewer ventures to sketch the begin- 
nings of an answer. The endlessly special con- 
ditioning role of purpose is obvious. The 
unique political context of public administra- 


tion in each country at any given time is the 
prime factor. The heaviest stress in training 
must rest here. Within the distinctive political 
frame, general to government and peculiar to 
the society in question, each program and each 
specific policy within it conditions structure 
and procedure. But there are universals; they 
arise from two sources. First, some elements of 
universal applicability come, like mathematics, 
from the logic of existence as the mind knows 
it. This logic presents categories of possibility, 
like area and function as bases of groupage. 
The concept called a principle appears charac- 
teristically as a rigid limitation of alternatives, 
not a choice. The essence of principle is rela- 
tive in a double sense. The imperative of a 
limited choice channels attention to the fac- 
tors, largely related to the purpose at hand, 
which indicate the preferable alternative. Sec- 
ond, some elements of general applicability 
flow from the fact that human beings are sufh- 
ciently alike to show common characteristics 
of behavior when they associate with each 
other in the same types of relationship in or- 
ganizations for different purposes. Consider- 
able predictability thus enters the art of living 
with others. But we must be cautious about 
regarding even the deepest traits as constants 
that are permanent. For, apart from individual 
variations, prevailing personality structures 
are conditioned by cultures and change with 
them. It is the highest privilege and duty of 
public administration to contribute whole- 
somely to this interaction. 


Purpose Into Mission 


By Herbert Emmerich, Public Administration Clearing House 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFLECTIONS FROM WORLD 
War II, by LutHer Gutick. University of 
Alabama Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 139. $2.50. 


I 


T THE conclusion of an unusually rich ex- 
A perience in almost a dozen agencies, run- 
ning the gamut of the defense, war, and recon- 
version periods, Luther Gulick, while the im- 
pressions are still vivid in his mind, has had 


the courage to report his uncensored observa- 
tions on achievements and failures and to pre- 
sent his findings on the lessons of World War 
II for public administration. In his experience 
in many theaters of operations at home and 
abroad he was in the most favorable vantage 
point from which to view the grand problems 
of administration, for invariably he worked at 
the top staff echelon where administration and 
policy merge. But he had eyes to see as well as 
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a tower from which to observe. He combines 
an appreciation of methodology and theory; 
thus, while he understands the trees he can 
concentrate on the woods. He has the stature 
to generalize and the lucidity to make his gen- 
eralizations clear and challenging. 

Students and practitioners of public admin- 
istration, therefore, will find this book one to 
stimulate their powers of observation and gen- 
eralization. Amidst the current clamor for a 
more scientific and empirical method of test- 
ing, measuring, and evaluating administrative 
phenomena, there is still on broad problems 
no known substitute for the historical method 
in the hands of a first-rate participant, re- 
corder, and generalizer. Even in medicine, 
when all the tests have been made, the diag- 
nostician remains indispensable; it is he who 
must marshal the evidence, relate it to the 
previous cases, and draw a conclusion. I would 
not exchange one volume of Stimson or 
Churchill or Gulick for tons of tomes on ad- 
ministrative metrics. 

The Southern Regional Training Program 
in Public Administration and the University 
of Alabama Press are once more entitled to an 
administrative “Oscar” for their enterprise in 
capturing and recording these war reflections 
and in making them generally available in 
printed form. 

The book is also a vindication of the wisdom 
of the ruthless policy of self-denial adopted 
by the editors of this learned Review. The 
author acknowledges in his foreword that he 
treated the same theme briefly in an address de- 
livered at the March, 1946, meeting of the 
American Society for Public Administration 
in Philadelphia. Its publication in Public Ad- 
ministration Review was forbidden under the 
immutable rule of its austere editorial board 
which will under no conditions print a formal 
presidential address in its pages. Rejoice then 
to learn that the material has been greatly im- 
proved by development into five expansive 
lectures that retain the freshness of the eye- 
witness account and the uncensored vividness 
of the spoken word. 


II 
— important points stand out sharply in 
these lectures. The first is the relationship 
of history, of men and of events, to adminis- 


tration. The second, which follows as a corol- 
lary, is the importance of stating the purpose 
and relating it to program and structure. The 
third is the expendability of organizations and 
men in crisis situations. All three are worthy 
of special comment. 

On the relation of history to administration, 
the book is notable for looking at administra- 
tive arrangements in the light of political, 
strategic, economic, and diplomatic realities. 
It does not treat them in the all too customary 
trade jargon and relate them to nothing more 
than insulated abstractions. 

There is recognition of the profound fact 
that the processes of administration require 
consent and understanding and that the basic 
democratic forms of the American government 
were found adequate during the entire war 
period. An excellent staccato history of the 
war situation quickly recalls the stream of his- 
tory necessary to an understanding of the ad- 
ministrative problems of the period. The war 
resources, of which TIME was one of the criti- 
cal elements, are inventoried before any con- 
clusions are drawn as to success and failure. 
We are not permitted to ignore the historic 
setting, the rapid stream of events the signifi- 
cance of which nobody fully appreciated at 
the time, from the active military invasion of 
China by Japan in 1937 to the liquidation of 
industry controls by the abolition of the War 
Production Board in November, 1945. The au- 
thor summarizes the outstanding feature of 
this story as follows: 


I do not know what the effect upon your mind and 
your emotions is of this turbulent story of events, 
but for me, four things stand out: the omnipresent 
imminence of chaos and the narrowness of our es- 
cape from disaster and defeat; the intricate and half 
understood interdependence of social, economic, 
political, military and even climatic and personality 
factors; the continuity of relationships, and the con- 
ditioning of organizations and policies and men by 
their own yesterdays; and finally the extraordinary 
effectiveness achieved in total war by the peace-lov- 
ing and discipline-hating American people. (pp. 
15-16) 


If administration is not something standing 
alone, a Ding an sich unrelated to men and 
events which some of the abstractionists and 
technicians try to make it, then the relation- 
ship of purpose to mission is the inevitable 
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corollary. Point Two of the “Lessons” states 
unequivocally that “a clear statement of pur- 
pose universally understood is the outstanding 
guarantee of effective administration.” Point 
Three is that “a translation from purpose to 
program is the crucial step in administration.” 
A clear statement of purpose in the sense of 
major and general policy objectives is needed 
not only to gain national understanding and 
political consent but also as an indispensable 
key to administrative arrangements which will 
effectively carry out the general objectives. 
This reviewer, however, prefers to substitute 
the word “mission” for the word “program” 
because mission combines the dual concept of 
the definition of specific objectives which must 
be carried out to achieve the major general 
policy objectives and the exact allocation of 
functions and resources for their successful ac- 
complishment (including the organizational 
structure). The keynote of this book is the im- 
portance of relating purpose to program—of 
translating program into mission. 

The fallacy of the notion that there can be 
a sharp hiatus between administration and 
policy, or between administration and subject 
matter, was brought home with peculiar dra- 
matic force by the experiences of World War 
II. The postwar study and teaching of public 
administration will be sterile if they do not 
seek to bridge this artificial gap. As Merriam, 
Appleby, and others have recently been point- 
ing out, the new public administration will 
stress the interconnections of politics and ad- 
ministration. 

Not the least courageous assertion in the 
book is that organizations and the men selected 
to direct them are expendable. Here is a writer 
who perceives that war organization must be 
in a state of flux and that agencies and per- 
sonnel must change under the pressure of 
changing situations. Although he warns of the 
dangers of charts—of “putting the chart before 
the horse”—Gulick’s ingenious time table of ad- 
ministrative organization for war (p. 21) is 
the best concentrated depiction of the chang- 
ing firmament of alphabetical war constella- 
tions that this reviewer has seen. 

The assumption implicit in mobilization 
plans has been the ideal of a prefabricated 
monolithic war structure cast in concrete years 
before any emergency occurred—one without 


much regard for the political, strategic, or 
technical setting or the manpower available— 
which under no conditions may be changed 
once war breaks out. This type of rigid plan- 
ning, usually by military men, prescribes a 
course of action for civil establishments which 
the military does not prescribe for its own 
structures. Not until March, 1942, was the pat- 
tern of War Department and Army organiza- 
tion defined, and even then it had to be modi- 
fied frequently as the war progressed. Certainly 
if Lincoln had not regarded top Generals as 
expendable the Civil War might have lasted 
until the North was defeated by ennui and in- 
action. Instead of apologizing for flexibility of 
structure and personnel, Gulick asserts its vir- 
tues as a sine qua non of good war organiza- 
tion. The reviewer suspects that the histories 
of most defeated nations could be attributed 
in great part to a rigid adherence to structures 
and persons which had outlived their effec- 
tiveness in new situations. 


ul 


ow much can peacetime public adminis- 

tration learn from its wartime counter- 
part? Are the conditions so totally different 
that there is no carryover? These are questions 
which this kind of study raises and which need 
more examination. In considering them it is 
also necessary to reexamine the kind of a post- 
war setting in which administration takes its 
place. 

There are, of course, vast differences be- 
tween the standards of wartime and peacetime 
administration. The greatest of these is the 
low priority that war gives to the dollar sign. 
Warfare is the costliest extravagance that mod- 
ern man has contrived. Its riotous wasteful- 
ness makes all other activity, public or private, 
seem meanly parsimonious. One has only to 
look at the budget of any great power to see 
the overwhelming percentage of it that is de- 
voted to the cost of past, present, and future 
wars. High technology warfare is ruinous in 
cost and destruction for victor as well as van- 
quished. Under these conditions, the monetary 
criteria for sound peacetime administration 
are utterly meaningless in wartime. Any finan- 
cial outlay is justified to accomplish an objec- 
tive that promises to save months of destruc- 
tion and thousands of lives. It is said that 
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President Roosevelt employed a distinguished 
engineer to give him a confidential report on 
the Manhattan Project before the success of 
the atomic bomb had been assured, as he was 
worried about the vast sums going into it. In 
handing the President his report the engineer 
summed up his conclusions as follows: “If the 
bomb works nobody will ever question the ex- 
penditure. If it doesn’t work nobody will ever 
again question any other expenditure you 
have ever made.” 

The basic fallacy and futility of many post- 
mortems over wartime operations arise from 
their elevation of minute and perfectionist fi- 
nancial criteria to a priority of importance ut- 
terly irrelevant to a going combat situation. 
This is not to say that war justifies any kind of 
insane extravagance, and certainly it is not to 
countenance profiteering and graft—from both 
of which World War II seems to have been re- 
markably free. Gulick himself points out in 
his Lesson Five that “administrative opera- 
tions may be subjected to control by various 
techniques other than the limitation of ex- 
penditures.” Although he suggests that this 
same conclusion may fit peacetime situations, 
this reviewer believes that it will rarely be ap- 
plicable where some element of crisis is not 
present and that improved budgeting proce- 
dures will be the main control on peacetime 
governmental activity. 

But there are other significant differences 
between wartime and peacetime administra- 
tion. In wartime power is vastly more concen- 
trated in the central government as opposed 
to state and local institutions; the military, 
where it is not rigidly limited by civilian au- 
thority, takes an absolute priority; the execu- 
tive gains power by legislative delegation 
(which leads to an inevitable swing of the 
pendulum when danger is past); govern- 
ment is granted unprecedented power over the 
economy, with controls penetrating every as- 
pect of civil life; life and property are con- 
scripted; secrecy contrasts with peacetime piti- 
less publicity; vast powers must be delegated, 
often too hastily recruited, to partially trained 
and usually untried personnel; there is an em- 
phasis on results rather than on the means by 
which they are achieved. Finally, the rapidly 
changing military and political strategy of war 
makes continuity of policy and organization 


impossible if not disastrous, whereas in peace- 
time the best results in administration call for 
a considerable element of continuity and sta- 
bility in policy and organization. 

In spite of these differences, however, there 
is a large area of applicability of the lessons of 
war administration to peacetime administra- 
tion. In modern war, which is total war, the 
genius of the country becomes available to na- 
tional service as at no other time. New brains 
and energy are attracted to the government 
service, and the general freedom from conven- 
tional restrictions of money and method makes 
wartime a period of innovation and experi- 
mentation on a great scale. In both World 
Wars I and II many administrative arrange. 
ments were invented that have been found use- 
ful for peace. Local draft boards of citizens, 
first used. in World War I, were improved 
upon and used again in World War II. More- 
over, local and regional citizen advisory 
boards contributed to the success of a number 
of wartime activities. The values of citizen par- 
ticipation are finding some application in 
peacetime—for example, in the use the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission and other bodies are 
making of citizen advisory boards. New meth- 
ods of contracting for invention and produc- 
tion in the scientific field are being carried over 
from war to peace. Inside the government war 
gave rise to greatly increased amounts of pro- 
gram planning and staff work at the levels of 
the Presidency and of the heads of agencies. 
New methods of coordination through inter- 
departmental conferences and committees 
manned by expert secretariats were stimulated 
in wartime and give promise of being con- 
tinued usefully in peace. Certainly the tend- 
ency to delegate to field establishments, stimu- 
lated by war experience, has carried over to 
the postwar period. The rich collection of 
agency histories, written in most cases with a 
strong administrative awareness, should be a 
fruitful source for generalization as to the 
meaning of the war experience for post war 
administration and should stimulate further 
research in this area. 


IV 
HE summary of achievements in the chap- 
ter on “Achievements and Failures in the 
Management of War” is excellent, but the 
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comments on failures are somewhat uncon- 
vincing. The statement that we failed to learn 
from the experience of World War I seems to 
be negated by the rest of the book as well as by 
some of the facts that have just been alluded 
to. World War I was the first war on a global 
scale. It was also the introduction of the 
United States into the concep: of modern war 
in which a whole nation is mobilized and mil- 
lions of men are fighting overseas with supply 
lines at great range. It introduced for the first 
time the problems of land, sea, and air coordi- 
nation. It was the first war since the Na- 
poleonic period that had involved intricate 
and delicate inter-Allied relationships, and in 
the Napoleonic Wars the United States was 
not a combatant. It was our first experiment 
with modern selective service, for the entirely 
different and unsatisfactory experience of the 
Civil War is not to be compared with it. In 
World War I the United States for the first 
time tried “industrial mobilization,” price con- 
trol, organized economic warfare, wartime 
labor adjustment, priorities, new forms of pro- 
curement of materiel, and large-scale citizen 
participation in community war enterprises. 
World War II depended tremendously on the 
experience of World War I as recorded in the 
records and in the memories of living men. 
Gulick himself has told us how President 
Roosevelt never forgot the hard lessons taught 
by President Wilson’s experience with the Sen- 
ate after World War I and how this experi- 
ence affected his every move. The very con- 
cept of an Executive Office of the President, 
containing an Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, was conceived by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management which 
had not forgotten the handicaps and dangers 
the country faced under President Wilson in 
1917-18 when he could not act in a dire emer- 
gency for lack of staff and authorizations from 
Congress. 

Most of the “failures” alluded to were really 
not failures of administration, although of 
course there were many of these; rather, they 
were failures in political and economic judg- 
ments. It is always hard in these cases to assess 
fairly to what extent the failures result from 
weaknesses of the executive and to what extent 
they are based in the resistances of the legisla- 
ture or in the lack of appreciation of a situa- 


tion by the electorate. The failures in the in- 
ternational field, for example, had deeper 
origins than bad administration, although the 
factors of lack of interest in administration in 
our foreign affairs establishments and lack of 
sufficient trained people available for our in- 
creased foreign responsibilities cannot be over- 
looked. 

The book stresses greatly the failure of the 
United States in the field of manpower. In 
the large, of course, one of the great successes 
of the war was the fact that we had over ten 
million men overseas and out of production at 
home and still were able to achieve extremely 
high production rates in industry, transporta- 
tion, and agriculture—without instituting slave 
labor as was done in the totalitarian countries 
and without the use of compulsory national 
civilian service. It would be more accurate to 
say that the work of the War Manpower Com- 
mission was not so effective as was desired. 
Some of the reasons were probably administra- 
tive, but part of the trouble lay in the fact 
that there never was a national policy on man- 
power to which the administration, Congress, 
and the people would agree. Although man- 
power ceilings were finally adopted for the 
government and to some extent in industry, 
no administrative device was ever invented 
equivalent to the devices of priorities and allo- 
cations in the distribution of materials. 

The criticisms of the inadequacies of intelli- 
gence contained in the book seem justified in 
spite of some of the brilliant work that was 
done in this field. Even where intelligence 
was available it was often not adequately 
evaluated or promptly delivered to the top 
officials who could act upon it. One of the 
great problems to which administration must 
give attention is how to get important intelli- 
gence promptly to the top without time-con- 
suming procedural steps which bottle up the 
information too long. 

Perhaps our greatest administrative failures 
were two in number. First, we never com- 
pletely learned how to program military 
strategy in good season, to coordinate it with 
foreign policy, and then to translate it into 
detailed requirements that could be coordi- 
nated with the civilian economy. For in total 
war military and foreign requirements, direct 
and indirect, and civilian requirements are 
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completely interlocked. Second, every special 
interest wanted representation in either war 
agencies or a special agency, or both, to carry 
out its program. Gulick recognizes this in his 
Lesson Fourteen which says, “official represen- 
tatives of organized interest groups are ap- 
parently more useful as advisers and as sales- 
men for government programs than as rou- 
tine members of the administration.” He 
points out also that the appointment of “czars” 
was a constant threat to the general coordina- 
tion of the war effort and was caused by the 
pressures of those enthusiasts who were inter- 
ested only in one part of the program. The 
problem of pressures by interest groups and 
agencies to be represented on committees and 
in conferences was a continuing one. It led 
to overstaffing, it slowed up decisions, and in 
some cases it resulted in bodies so large as to 
be unwieldy and unworkable. 


Vv 


NFORTUNATELY, since these lectures were 
U delivered, in the latter part of 1946, the 
situation has so changed that it can hardly be 
said that “students of administration do not 
need to be concerned about the next war.” 
Reluctantly we have come to see that our early 
confidence that we were going to be at peace 
was not justified, that our exclusive reliance 
on the United Nations was not enough, and 
that now there probably will be a long period 
in which all of us will have to be concerned 
about the next war if only for the purpose of 
preventing it. We have recently undertaken 
a scale of peacetime preparedness and overseas 
responsibilities such as this country hoped 
never to have, and it looks as though the 
United States would be faced with the need of 
maintaining preparedness on a vast scale for 
many many years to come. This situation is 
complicated by the new and terrifying scien- 
tific weapons. The problem of keeping strong 
while preserving our free institutions, protect- 
ing the liberties of individuals and groups, and 
maintaining civilian control of the military 
will become accentuated in the years ahead. 
In this unexpected and distasteful prospect of 
a cold war, or a hot peace, it becomes even 
more necessary to define our purpose and to 
specify our administrative mission. The ac- 
curate interpretation of the administrative 


lessons of World War II becomes a crucial 
immediate task. 

Concern about the possible next war cannot 
be left to the military planners alone, even 
as planning in the last war was not exclusively 
a military matter. Preparation for modern 
war so irvolves the strength and health of the 
civilian economy that the two areas cannot 
be separated. At this point it is of particular 
importance that we have penetrating adminis- 
trative interpretations of the experience of 
World War II and that they be, like military 
intelligence has to be, evaluated in terms of 
the postwar pattern of life that we are enter- 
ing. We need more original interpretations 
and generalizations, of which this volume by 
Gulick is the first example, if we are to avoid 
the danger of having neither security nor 
liberty. 

Gulick assumed that the military had ac- 
cepted the general staff concept, and after the 
magnificent performance of the general staff 
in World War II he had a right so to assume. 
But it must be remembered that the military 
historically opposed the general staff concept 
and that without the work of great civilian 
administrators like Elihu Root and Henry L. 
Stimson the general staff would never have 
come into being. The American general staff 
concept which proved in two wars so great an 
improvement over the Prussian has been prac- 
tically discarded in the new military establish- 
ment. The so-called “unification” of ground, 
air, and sea forces has apparently obliter- 
ated what coordination there was previously 
through the general staff mechanism, at least 
over land and air. The Admirals remain un- 
reconstructed and uncoordinated. Instead we 
have a loose federation of services dominated 
by a college of pressure groups known as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, each member jealously 
guarding his own jurisdiction in council and 
the group as a whole unable to resolve con- 
flicts of mission, of requirements, of separate 
or joint action, of program, or of budget. To 
each uniformed commander we have given a 
civilian spokesman called a secretary, and at 
the top of the pyramid we have created a weak 
office of a Secretary of Defense with no under 
secretary or assistant secretaries and with insufh- 
cient civilian and military staff to coordinate 
the rival claimants presumably under his jur- 
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isdiction. It may well be argued that we have 
thrown away what coordination there was, that 
we have discarded the general staff concept, 
and that we have incorporated into law a 
theory of separatism in the services entirely 
unsuited to either a cold war or the hot war 
period of modern conflict. As a result we are 
weaker, not stronger, in our preparedness 
standing if the entire “economic readiness of 
the country,” as Hanson Baldwin calls it, is 
considered; and we are weaker, not stronger, 
in civilian control of military plans and in 
protection from military pressuring. It may 
be questioned whether we have not already 
lost too much time by discarding not only the 
lessons of World War II but the whole history 
of American military administration and re- 
form since 1900. 

In the recent discussions of universal mili- 
tary training, a missing ingredient, as Han- 
son Baldwin has also pointed out, has been 
consideration of what the mission of a cold 
war peacetime army should be. If it is the 
ability to train an expanded force in times 
of emergency, if it is occupation duties in 
overseas areas, if it is the development, main- 
tenance, and operation of the terrifying ma- 
chines of modern war, then it may well be 
questioned whether this is a job for half- 
trained boys in service for short periods of 
time. Many of the plans and programs, 
shifting from day to day and hastily conceived, 
have not only ignored the mission of combat 
but have given very little attention to prepara- 
tion for home and civilian defense to meet in- 
ternal demoralization in case some deadly 
weapon gets through to our shores. 

Another of the great problems from now 
on is how to get first-rate personnel in this new 
combination of peacetime-wartime agencies 
equal to their tasks and willing to stay with 
them long enough to accomplish something. 
The loss of training resulting from the rapid 
turnover in our civilian agencies in Washing- 
ton and in our overseas posts is a dreadful 
waste. What must the government do to be 
spared the ignominy of begging corporations, 
universities, and labor unions to lend them 
their paid officials for crucial tasks of the na- 
tion because government salaries are too low 
to attract competent persons? Without abro- 
gating the auditing and review functions of 


/ 


Congress, what fair assurance can be given to 
men who come to serve their country, often at 
a personal sacrifice, that they will be protected 
from unfair and unsubstantiated attacks upon 
their loyalty and integrity; how can businesses 
and universities and research institutions, hard 
pressed for personnel, be prevailed upon to 
spare their best people; and how can the per- 
manent service be improved and strengthened 
and its morale restored so that it may give the 
best of its energies to the critical tasks that 
confront the government and people of this 
country? These are some of the problems 
whose solution cannot be postponed very long 
in the present situation. 

One of the great arguments among adminis- 
trative experts between 1939 and Pearl Har- 
bor was over the extent to which regular agen- 
cies of government could be used in carrying 
out the rapidly accelerating emergency func- 
tions. The literature emanating from World 
War I emphasized the desirability of im- 
provised agencies under business executives 
headed up in one big business administrator 
in whom the President would vest practically 
all his power in relation to the domestic econ- 
omy. There was a strong feeling that the 
economy should be controlled by temporary 
agencies headed by conservative personnel; 
otherwise controls would be hostile to the 
economic order and would not be liquidated 
when the emergency had passed. A good deal 
of the improvisation and informality of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's administrative structure were 
due not only to the unpreparedness of the 
public mind for war but also to his conviction 
that particularly in times of war the President, 
as Commander in Chief, could delegate func- 
tions but could not abdicate to one particular 
segment of the economy. The industrial mobi- 
lization plans now emerging from military 
sources do not reflect this lesson. 

Furthermore, the current mobilization plans 
go on the assumption that the regular agen- 
cies of government are not suited to the 
pressures of war, an assumption with which 
the reviewer was inclined to agree in 1940 
when he criticized the normalcy of the regular 
government agencies preoccupied with butter 
as well as with guns. But it seems increasingly 
apparent that we will overorganize once more 
if the vast disaster of war cannot be avoided 
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and again overtakes us. Once more we are in 
danger, if we adopt this philosophy of admin- 
istration, of twinning and tripleting and quad- 
rupleting our government as we did in World 
War IL. Once more we are in danger of short- 
circuiting the regular departments of govern- 
ment, leaving them frustrated and unidenti- 
fied with the national effort in time of great 
crisis. 

In a long-term period of preparedness such 
as the one that is apparently before us, is not 
a new mobilization philosophy needed? Should 
not every department of government be kept 
on its toes in regard to security as every de- 
partment of government inevitably has today 
become concerned with some phase of foreign 
affairs? Every department and agency con- 
tributes in some degree to our preparedness; 
each should have its proper assignments. In 
this way we shall achieve an alerted govern- 
ment, a government conscious of the entire 
program of the country, a government free of 
debilitating areas of normalcy if the emer- 
gency should become more acute. If the 
security job is subcontracted to the exist- 
ing departments we shall not have to impro- 


vise agencies except in a few isolated instances, 
the President will have a manageable sphere 
of control, the problems of coordination will 
be less acute, and we shall have trained and 
expert people in the departments who are 
sensitive to security considerations. The new 
people who will have to be brought in will 
have technical and administrative competence 
at their disposition to the greatest possible 
extent through the regular agencies, depart- 
ments, and Cabinet offices. The period of read- 
iness will probably be long. If in the end war is 
not avoided, attack may be instant and with- 
out warning. The whole structure of govern- 
ment must be ready for defense and counter- 
attack. In all but a few instances it will be 
too late to improvise amateur organizations. 
To enable us to prevent, and if we cannot 
prevent to win, another war, the grim and 
shocking lesson of World War II is that we 
must have an entirely new approach of univer- 
sal readiness and alertedness throughout our 
whole government and throughout our whole 
society over a long period of time. New times 
call for a new statement of purpose and a new 
translation of purpose into mission. 


American Military Government 
By Arthur W. Bromage, University of Michigan 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN WorLD WAR II, BY CARL J. FRIED- 
RICH AND ASSOCIATES. Rinehart & Company, 
1948. Pp. xii, 436. $3.50. 

BERLIN REPARATIONS ASSIGNMENT, BY B. U. 
RATCHFORD AND W\s. D. Ross. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 
259. $3.50. 

| igaesne government is the aftermath of 

combat and war. In public administra- 
tion, this ranks as one of the most difficult 
operations. The military government admin- 
istrator, guided by directives and integrated 
with the armed forces, must supervise indig- 
enous populations under trying conditions 
of political, economic, and social disintegra- 
tion. In the years from 1898 to 1921, Ameri- 
can experience in this administrative art and 


science had been limited to small-scale opera- 
tions following the Spanish-American War 
and World War I. The fateful year 1941 
brought us face-to-face with war in the Pacific 


. and in Europe, and this global war opened 


vast theaters of military government. Like 
the ancient Romans, Americans have demon- 
strated great capacity to overrun territory by 
arms. Our skills in weapons, transport, and 
engineering were matched by the valor and 
discipline of troops. In World War II our 
military objectives were attained with the sur- 
render of Italy, Germany, and Japan. What 
of American policies for and administration 
of military government? Carl J. Friedrich 
and various associates connected with this un- 
dertaking provide some of the answers in a 
volume of essays. 
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ILITARY government is public adminis- 
M tration in a crisis phase. In Germany, 
century-old cities were bombed and shelled 
into rubble; civil administration was disor- 
ganized; records were fired or lost; and officials 
were scattered as leaves before a storm. A 
country cannot be physically destroyed with- 
out paralyzing injury to the nerve centers of 
public administration. Most of the man- 
agerial skill of the immediate past was pos- 
sessed by Nazis who, if they had not already 
fled, were due for instant or early removal 
from office. Amid the ruins of the Father- 
land, the four D’s of policy were’to be carried 
out: demilitarization, denazification, deindus- 
trialization, and democratization. The MG 
officers, sometimes referred to as the chair- 
borne infantry, found themselves in need of 
special qualities in addition to the basic prin- 
ciples on which peacetime administration de- 
pends: adequate knowledge; power and au- 
thority; and time to analyze, decide, and act. 

Knowledge of German public administra- 
tion had been hammered into their disciplined 
minds from training schools to holding cen- 
ters. From the halls of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, and Fort Custer, Michigan, to the last 
officer pool in France, the book was thrown 
at them: German governmental units; lan- 
guage; field manuals; reams of mimeographed 
pulp; ultimately, the rather vague Handbook 
for Military Government in Germany, as mod- 
ified by the Morgenthau plan. They could 
not but be aware of the confusion in over-all 
policy emanating from Washington. Their 
political and policy-wise indoctrination was 
elementary as compared with the adumbration 
of the detailed offices of the Stadtkreis and 
Landkreis. American Experiences in Military 
Government inJW orld War II does not conceal 
the fact that tforetical training and belated 
policy directives left the preparation for field 
operations incomplete. 

The authority of military government per- 
sonnel was initially subordinate, and neces- 
sarily so, to the tactical chain of command. 
However lofty the language of manuals and 
directives, anyone with field experience will 
register “military necessity” as the key to op- 
erations. Almost everything else can wait or 
be played down in subordinate key. It was 
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less helpful to know what the book said than 
to understand what the commanding general 
of division or corps wanted, expected, and or- 
dered. Merle Fainsod in writing of the de- 
velopment of policy lays bare the crucial con- 
test between military necessity and the welfare 
of the governed. Military necessity is one of 
the heavy-weight phrases in all the books; it 
covers much territory and time. That story 
early unfolded itself in Italy and was put be- 
tween covers by the author of A Bell for 
Adano. During the winter and spring of 
1944-45 military government objectives in 
Germany had to be achieved in the light of 
military necessity. 

In a bombed-out city time has already run 
out. The establishment of law, order, and 
basic services should all have been accom- 
plished day before yesterday. This was where 
the directives clashed with instincts. The 
MG officer, itching to set administrative 
wheels turning so services might again de- 
velop, found denazification paramount direc- 
tive-wise. Ordered to find and remove Nazis, 
he had little political training as to the alter- 
native elements of German society from which 
administrators were to be drawn. As if by 
magic, he was to find administrative skills 
among “democratic” and “liberal” elements 
long suppressed if not exterminated. His 
knowledge of the German language and tradi- 
tions was often spotty when compared with 
his concept of demilitarization, denazification, 
and deindustrialization. In effect, the MG 
officer was to set about administrative reor- 
ganization under great pressure of time with 
negative instructions. He had no right to 
question the objectives of the Morgenthau 
plan for he was under orders. It remained 
for others and the experience of the field op- 
erations to raise issues concerning the wisdom 
of policies. 

Compared with the Japanese occupation, 
which was lauded in the press from its incep- 
tion, MG operations in Germany, especially 
during the critical year 1945, were questioned 
from newspaper to newspaper. Professor 
Friedrich points out (p. 17) that military gov- 
ernment officers serving in Italy had previ- 
ously been pilloried for apparently saving 
Fascist necks when in fact the officers were 
victims of contradictory and confused policy. 
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It is easier, as he notes, to attack the luckless 
Army captain than to challenge those respon- 
sible for high policy. Throughout, whether 
the scene be Italy, Germany, Japan, or else- 
where, Professor Friedrich and his associates 
give the MG officer a square deal by outlining 
the limitations in high policy, the overempha- 
sis on advance planning based on limited 
knowledge, the lack of adequate political 
training, the difficulties of military govern- 
ment operations in a tactical chain of com- 
mand, and the problems of administering areas 
reduced to rubble. Because the authors were 
themselves participants in operations at staff 
and field levels, they write with the sure touch 
which comes from having been there and hav- 
ing tried to “do a job.” They make no apolo- 
gies for what MG personnel did or did not 
accomplish. They see the operations in some 
perspective with good, bad, and indifferent 
results. One is inclined to agree with them 
that Americans were good at day-to-day im- 
provisation in MG administration in spite of 
the vicissitudes of high policy. 

Of all the far-flung efforts, the German op- 
eration was one of the most intricate in terms 
of magnitude and pressures. Germany was 
overrun by combat, whereas Japan was occu- 
pied after surrender. Germany was divided 
into zones with the American, British, French, 
and Russian forces in control of assigned 
territorial areas. Tension between the West- 
ern democracies and the U.S.S.R. has plagued 
military government administration. This 
basic factor, not originally foreseen, has pro- 
moted the division of Germany, although one 
central government was originally presumed. 
In Germany, military government had first to 
function by comparatively direct adminis- 
tration with American detachments “pin- 
pointed” for specific cities and counties con- 
trary to the classic military theory of indirect 
rule from the higher levels of public adminis- 
tration downward. The retention of the Em- 
peror in Japan and the use of his office as a 
fulcrum for indirect military government 
stands out in sharp contrast. American forces 
in Germany had also to assume responsibility 
for direct administration of the housing, feed- 
ing and transporting of millions of displaced 


persons, the unhappy victims of Greater Ger. 
many. 

The German operation was admixed with a 
sweeping denazification program reaching in 
the American zone to all levels of public em- 
ployment by direct MG order. While this 
significant task was later turned over to the 
Germans themselves, AMG was forced to de- 
vote much of its early effort to denazification: 
correspondingly, public administration was re- 
generated more slowly but more soundly in 
the political sense. The “Patton incident” 
as interpreted by the American press blurred 
the actualities. Denazification, according to 
Professor Friedrich, was not lagging in Gen- 
eral Patton’s command (p. 248). The govern- 
mental and economic revival was spotty and 
tardy in accordance with high policy which 
emphasized denazification and deindustrializa- 
tion. In other words, MG officers were carry- 
ing out the assigned mission. The unfortu- 


nate remarks of a great, tactical General cre- 
ated a furor in the newspapers which was out 
of focus when measured by the facts of op- 
erations. 

As the German occupation has progressed, 
the rift between the Western powers and the 
U.S.S.R. has dominated many aspects of mili- 


tary government. The price of German ag- 
gression in World War II ran into high stakes: 
cities in shambles; public administration rent 
and torn; economic life virtually halted and 
slowly revived; morass of squalor and hope 
deferred; zonal occupations; trend to a West- 
ern and an Eastern Germany. Lost wars do 
not pay. It is indeed a conundrum of foreign 
policy if indirect military government over a 
Western Germany is to stand as one of the 
barriers to the U.S.S.R. now astride central 
Europe. This makes the democratization of 
Western Germany of vital importance, an is- 
sue which is foretold briefly in this mono- 
graph. 

While most of the organizational, proced- 
ural, and policy problems are adequately 
treated by Professor Friedrich, this work, like 
so many others, fails to bring home to the un- 
initiated reader an adequate understanding 
of the chaos and collapse which was Germany 
in 1945. Only in the light of that administra- 
tive and economic disintegration can the ef- 
forts of MG personnel be properly appraised. 
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II 

HE framework of American Experiences in 
T ititary Government in World War II is 
such that some repetition is almost inevitable. 
Germany, a core problem, is not treated in 
detail until Part III. This is immediately 
preceded by a section cealing with Italy, 
France, and Austria—three divergent opera- 
tions. Part I deals with general aspects of 
MG policy and experience, with an over-all 
picture of Axis occupation practices for con- 
trast. Part IV deals with the Pacific—specifi- 
cally with Guam, Japan, and Korea. In point 
of scope, the occupation of Japan would seem 
to deserve more than a passing chapter, al- 
though this particular contribution is pene- 
trating and lucid. The essay on civil affairs 
in France provides an absorbing diversion in 
a work on experiences in military government. 
How one recalls the plight of American offh- 
cers in England when informed before D-day 
that there would be no military government 
in France! Having been brought up on the 
red meat of MG authority, they had little 
relish for civil affairs liaison. Yet they turned 
in a good performance in France, and their 
contribution is well recorded by Merritt Y. 
Hughes. 

Italy was, because of the strategic attack on 
the “soft” under-belly of the Axis, an early 
testing ground for AMG. Early in 1944 some 
of these hardy MG veterans from Italy were 
shuttled to England where they infused field 
experience into the pool of officers who had 
been rushed directly from the States in pursu- 
ance of the normal hurry up and wait process. 
Out of these contacts came a wholesome re- 
spect for those who had been in the Italian 
“show.” They had had ample training in con- 
fusion of directives, in the relation of tactical 
commands to territorial civil administration, 
in dealing with indigenous population. Above 
all, they had first-hand knowledge of public 
safety, food, power, transportation, shelter, 
communications, and other AMG ramifica- 
tions. They had learned from experience the 
difficult art of making administrative wheels 
turn, while throwing out some Fascists and 
tolerating others. They knew that an AMG 
mistake in distant Italy could be a front-page 
story back home. They knew it all, saw it as 
a tough and unrewarding game, and waited 


philosophically for the German operation, 
while alternately lecturing and resting on their 
bunks at Shrivenham and Manchester. In con- 
trast to the novices, these hardy souls took less 
interest in plans, in preliminary drafts of 
handbooks, in all mimeographed materials. 
AMG veterans could not waste their energies 
making hypothetical decisions about spun-out 
situation$. 

George C. S. Benson and Maurice Neufeld 
write the saga of AMG in Italy. In a brief 
compass they have established the framework 
of this operation, critically appraising policies, 
personnel, and performance. In terms of a 
limited objective in safeguarding military 
lines of communication they count AMG to 
be an unqualified success. They take pains 
to point out, however, the errors of this first 
limited objective and the belated directives 
for political and economic reconstruction. The 
facts here are the familiar ones. The Ameri- 
cans administered well by improvising and 
aiding the military. They were long on com- 
mon-sense actions and short on political finesse 
and insight. This basic pattern was later to 
be repeated in the early months of the occu- 
pation of Germany. From his background 
of Italian operations, George C. S. Benson 
turns in a substantial, comparative analysis of 
the early months of operations in Austria. 

The analysis of the military government in 
Japan, by Arthur D. Bouterse, Philip H. ‘Tay- 
lor, and Arthur A. Maass, brings into play 
many contrasts. Training for officers had 
been based on the assumption of an invasion 
to take place late in 1945; Japan suddenly 
collapsed in August. The spectacle of small 
MG detachments rushing into local units of 
government and posting proclamations was 
not to be repeated in Japan. The Emperor 
was used as the mouthpiece for General Mac- 
Arthur’s orders to the Japanese government 
and people. Special staff sections comprising 
most of the substance of MG operations were 
established under GHQ to advise the Supreme 
Commander. A small MG section was soon 
discontinued in favor of an elaboration of the 
special staff sections. This organizational 
framework kept control in the general staff 
military advisers—often to the disadvantage of 
civil affairs specialists until a deputy chief of 
staff for civil affairs was created in April, 1946. 
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Tactical commanders and MG personnel at 
prefectural and local levels found themselves 
in the position of observers and reporters. Fre- 
quently, in early months, they lagged in “ofh- 
cial” knowledge of MG directives behind 
Japanese officials who had received instruc- 
tions from their own government of the Su- 
preme Commander's will. Only those who 
have served in military government can ap- 
preciate this disparity between civilian and 
military communications on matters of public 
administration. In Japan, this situation was 
later remedied, but not until some months 
had passed. 

Military Government in Germany began at 
the base of local governments and worked up- 
ward, creating administrative district and state 
governments. By direct action the stage was 
ultimately set for indirect rule. In Japan, in- 
direct control from the Emperor and the na- 
tional ministries downward to the prefectural 
governors and local administrators was fol- 
lowed from the inception. The occupation 
of Japan is widely viewed as a success, and the 
authors of this chapter generally seem to agree 
except for various reservations. They raise 
questions on the adequacy of the checking at 
the base of public administration to make cer- 
tain that the orders poured in at the top were 
fully executed. They ponder the ultimate suc- 
cess of democratization in a country where the 
people cooperated with occupational forces 
because the Emperor made known his will 
that the people do so. They query the reli- 
ance placed upon the Japanese police for the 
maintenance of order and compliance, in view 
of popular fear of the police. 

If improvisation was widely apparent in 
initial phases of MG administration around 
the globe, what can be said about Korea? 
XXIV Corps of the Tenth Army had no direc- 
tives, no plans, no trained MG personnel, and 
less than a month to prepare for the occupa- 
tion of Korea. Philip H. Taylor calls it “es- 
sentially a story of improvisation” (p. 355) . 
Fortunately, some trained MG officers with 
knowledge learned the hard way in Okinawa 
were assigned by the Tenth Army to XXIV 
Corps. Credit is given in part to them for 
an epic of progress toward a fairly satisfactory 
military government administration against 
unbelievable odds. The complexities included 


the pre-existing, long tenure of Japanese ad. 
ministrators, the emerging national aspira- 
tions of the liberated Koreans, the arbitrary 
division of Korea at the thirty-eight parallel, 
and the presence of the Russians in occupa. 
tion north of that line. 

Naval military government for Guam, by 
Edward G. Lewis, is illustrative of experience 
in the Pacific Islands. This is a neat package 
of planning and operations. In a small area, 
apart from pressing political problems, ad. 
ministration appears to follow the manuals 
and the books with little difficulty. The usual 
military government problems arise in a lim- 
ited arena and are handled with relative ease 
and assurance. 

Great efforts were made in the United States 
to train MG personnel for World War II. 
Thousands were recruited, processed, pre- 
pared, and rushed to the theaters of war. By 
their efforts in controlling indigenous popu- 
lations, they helped to achieve victory. With- 
out them, Military Government might well 
have faltered. Their level of performance 
will always be a matter of argument because 
of the wide variations in planning, direction, 
and coordination for divergent and tough as- 
signments. What Friedrich and associates 
suggest is not that the MG officer failed but 
rather that he succeeded, especially in im- 
provisation of administration. If better per- 
formance is to be achieved in the future, it 
must come through extensive political train- 
ing of career, reserve, and specially commis- 
sioned officers. Such a highly developed corps 
will, however, make many of the same mis- 
takes all over again unless their political train- 
ing is matched by clear policy directives which 
are neither too little nor too late. Specialized 
talent among enlisted men is equally essential, 
and a good word should be said for their sub- 
stantial contribution to Military Government 
during and after World War II. 


III 


4 ey with the skeins of military govern- 
ment is the inevitable problem of repara- 


tions payable by the vanquished to the victors. 
Berlin Reparations Assignment by B. U. 
Ratchford and Wm. D. Ross is a personal nar- 
rative pertaining to one phase in the negotia- 
tion of a German reparations settlement after 
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World War Il. The period covered is approx- 
imately that from the Potsdam Conference of 
1945 to the proclamation for Germany of the 
level of industry plan late in March, 1946. Al- 
though subsequent developments soon ren- 
dered this plan obsolete, the contribution of 
Ratchford and Ross is not without signifi- 
cance. The former served as economic advisor 
for level of industry in the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U.S.); the latter 
was an economist in the office of economic ad- 
visor. Setting a level for German industry was 
no smal] task. According to the Potsdam 
agreement, the power of Germany to make 
war was to be destroyed. Reparations were 
to be obtained in the largest feasible amount, 
although Germany was to be left with suffi- 
cient resources to subsist without external as- 
sistance at a vaguely designated standard of 
living. All this has a remote sound today in 
view of the chasm between East and West in 
Germany and the Marshall Plan. 

Berlin Reparations Assignment must be 
judged for what it purports to be—a person- 
alized account of the authors’ contributions 
and difficulties in the formulation of the level 
of industry plan of March 28, 1946. The 
work was carried forward in the tense atmos- 
phere then current in which those who favored 
a “hard” peace were quick to challenge any 
who seemed motivated toward a “soft” peace. 
Germany was prostrate and one issue was how 
far Germany should be allowed to rise above 
prostration. Ratchford and Ross have done a 
detailed piece of work in staking out the ef- 
forts, reports, proposals, counter-proposals, 
and negotiations which went to make up the 
level of industry plan. A brief sketch is made 
of subsequent developments in 1946 and 1947, 
but the value of the monograph lies prin- 
cipally in the delineation of the “inside” story 
to March, 1946. The authors deal frankly 


with personalities and confusions. In the hag 
gling over figures for steel production, the 
Russians are portrayed in a typical negative, 
waiting-for-orders role. The conflicts evolving 
from a quadripartite occupation are deline- 
ated. These alone, however, could hardly ac- 
count for the length and scope of the delibera- 
tions. Dynamic political and economic issues 
were involved: the question of Germany's po- 
tential capacity to make war; the amount and 
nature of reparations; and the level of indus- 
try essential to sustain the German economy. 
For the reader with a general interest in 
military government, Berlin Reparations As- 
signment will be noted for the opening chap- 
ters in which the physical destruction and 
social disintegration of Berlin are sketched, to- 
gether with the functional setting of OMGUS 
in motion. In all the literature of military 
government some of the sharpest criticisms of 
American military and civilian personnel are 
encountered herein. Such matters as wine, 
women, and the black market are discussed; 
apparently the authors were appalled. The 
seamy side of occupation never makes pleas- 
ant reading, and Ratchford and Ross have 
been unusually frank and blunt. Such epi- 
sodes, however, cannot obscure the fact that 
MG personnel were, on the average and 
throughout the world, hard working and re- 
sponsible in a series of endless administrative 
tasks. Military government personnel of the 
future will do well to ponder the idealistic 
lines of FM 27-5 (Basic Field Manual—Mili- 
tary Government) as set forth in the 1940 edi- 
tion: “As military government is executed by 
force, it is incumbent upon those who ad- 
minister it to be strictly guided by the prin- 
ciples of justice, honor, and humanity—vir- 
tues adorning a soldier even more than other 
men for the very reason that he possesses the 
power of his arms against the unarmed.” 
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Legal Education and Public Administration 
By Ralph F. Fuchs, Indiana University 


Lawyers, LAW SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE, BY EsTHER LuciLe Brown. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1948. Pp. 258. $3.00. 


D* Brown’s provocative book is of signifi- 
cance for several areas of contemporary 
education in addition to the law school world 
to which it is primarily directed. Those en- 
gaged in teaching government, business, eco- 
nomics, or social work will find this study im- 
portant for two reasons aside from its account 
of legal education, in which they also have an 
interest. These are the book’s implications for 
education in their own fields and its assump- 
tions regarding the role of lawyers in govern- 
ment as related to the work of other profes- 
sional personnel. 

The author is courteous, even deferential, 
to lawyers and law teachers. She gives credit to 
the accomplishments of the bar and of Ameri- 
can law schools. Her criticisms and affirmative 
suggestions are drawn quite largely from law- 
yers and law teachers themselves and, except 
for her eloquent concluding plea for an ade- 
quate over-all program for contemporary legal 
education, do not go beyond bringing together 
the best thought in the schools whose work 
she is appraising. Yet, throughout, she subjects 
that thought and the performance of the 
schools to a discerning critical judgment; 
weaves together an account of recent develop- 
ments, accompanied by a commentary upon 
them, which is unique; and in effect frames an 
indictment of legal education as generally 
practiced in the United States which it will be 
difficult to answer. 

The adverse judgments contained in the 
book are not left entirely to inference. A sen- 
tence likely to knock the ordinary law profes- 
sor out of his chair appears, for example, in 
the midst of a discussion of the law schools’ 
lack of concern with history and with the law 
of other countries: “Any person who pays pro- 
longed visits to law schoels is likely to come to 
feel that they are cut off in time and space.” 
(p. 146) This sentence follows shortly after 
the observation that “the law school is largely 
closed to the university.” (p. 118) Dr. Brown 


speaks with authority. This book is her second 
on the legal profession and legal education! 
and is the final product of a search for infor- 
mation that, starting with knowledge of pro. 
fessional education in other fields? but with- 
out prior specialized acquaintance with law or 
legal education, has carried her into many law 
schools for first-hand observation. In the 
course of her present inquiry she visited 
twenty-three law schools throughout the coun- 
try where experimentation appeared to be in 
progress. She has penetrated realistically to 
some of the most vital issues. 

The judgment of the book is clear: legal 
education today is doing a largely inadequate 
job when measured by social need, despite 
hopeful progress in a variety of directions, be- 
cause of continued preoccupation with the 
legal doctrines that filter through the appellate 
decisions upon which study centers. In part, 
those engaged in training lawyers have wanted 
to do better; but despite the attention which is 
given to modern, nonjudicial developments in 
such courses as legislation and administrative 
law, the schools have not as yet produced 
knowledge and skills on the part of their 
graduates which are adequate for coping with 
the problems of the present social order. They 
have taken inadequate account of the expand- 
ing role of government and of the numerous 
effects which that has had upon the work of 
lawyers. These conclusions are reached with 
specific reference to the work of government 
lawyers, but with explicit recognition that 
members of the bar in private practice, having 
relationships to government and to commu- 
nity problems, are equally in need of the more 
adequate professional training which Dr. 
Brown envisages. Her comments do not con- 
template a division of legal education into 
separate courses for public service and for the 


_ private practice of law. 


Early in her book Dr. Brown outlines accu- 
rately, although in sketchy fashion, the role 


*Its predecessor is Lawyers and the Promotion of 
Justice (Russell Sage Foundation, 1938). ' 

* Dr. Brown’s previous studies of professions for the 
Russell Sage Foundation dealt with social work, engi- 
neering, nursing, and medicine. 
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which is played by lawyers in government, es- 
pecially the federal government, today. Her in- 
quiry into this subject was carried on in the 
same searching manner as her investigation of 
the law schools. Visits to government offices; 
interviews with lawyers there who con- 
sented to be questioned; stray bits of writing 
to be found in little used sources, sometimes 
unpublished—these yielded the raw material 
for her account of what goes on. Fragmentary 
as it necessarily is, this account is in many ways 
the best summary in print of what the legal 
fraternity does in government agencies, al- 
though it attempts no such articulation of the 
place of lawyers in administration as Fritz 
Morstein Marx’s recent article,? to which Dr. 
Brown refers frequently. The author sets out 
the classification of federal legal jobs, gives an 
account of the actual functions of the law offi- 
ces of several agencies, and includes a shrewd 
estimate of the various types of lawyers in the 
federal service: political appointees, “top flight 
career men,” permanent career attorneys, and 
temporary government lawyers. She makes 
some acute observations upon the life cycles of 
government agencies as they start fresh, come 
to maturity, and fall into old age, and upon 
the consequences of this metamorphosis for 
the legal work that goes on in them. 

Dr. Brown finds that lawyers participate 
constantly in the formulation of policy in the 
executive branch, not only as occupants of 
high administrative positions to which some 
have risen, but as chief law officers forming 
part of agency high commands and, intersti- 
tially, in the strictly professional work that 
goes on at all levels of the governmental legal 
hierarchy. The participation in policy making 
in which government lawyers necessarily en- 
gage as they “facilitate’* the work of their 
agencies in a definitely professional capacity 
would alone justify Dr. Brown’s conclusions; 
but, in addition, she accepts as a future fact, 
not less than a present one, the assumption 
from time to time of over-all policy functions 
by chief law officers and the elevation of law- 
yers to high administrative posts. Instances are 
referred to, notably the practice in the De- 
partment of the Interior at one stage, in which 


*“The Lawyer's Role in Public Administration,” 55 
Yale Law Journal 498 (1946). 
* Ibid., p. 507. 


the final review of questions of policy before 
action by the chief administrator occurs in the 
office of the chief legal adviser. Where there is 
an informal directorate, including the chief 
law officer, in effect managing the affairs of an 
agency, the functions of the several partici- 
pants are not kept distinct. Professional prob- 
lems merge into general policy questions and 
the participants take part in discussion and 
decision on a substantially equal plane. 

Formally, of course, the legal department of 
the government as a whole or of a govern- 
mental agency is a staff service which, in its 
advisory capacity, functions as an adjunct to 
the executive or administrative head. If it en- 
gages in litigation or the conduct of adminis- 
trative proceedings, such as hearings, by which 
the public business is dispatched, it supposedly 
executes, rather than makes, policy. But an 
advisory opinion upon a doubtful legal prob- 
lem is likely to turn upon policy considera- 
tions, however the matter may be put in 
words, rather than upon the dictation of legal 
formulas; and litigation is often a tool for the 
attainment of ends, as well as a means of mak- 
ing “the law” effective, as Dr. Brown observes. 
In addition, lawyers sometimes take part in 
the councils which formulate policy at lower 
levels as well as at higher.® Hence, throughout, 
their work often ceases to be mainly an ad- 
junct to the conduct of an agency and becomes 
part of its directing statesmanship. While the 
lawyer, like other specialists with whom he 
works, makes a distinct contribution to the 
common enterprise, it is obviously necessary 
for him to envisage as a whole the problems 
that arise and to lend his total wisdom, such 
as it may be, to their solution. 

The implications of these facts for legal edu- 
cation are discussed in the concluding two- 
thirds of Dr. Brown’s book, against a back- 
ground of description of existing practice in 
the schools. These pages contain the best ac- 
count so far published—although it is neces- 
sarily incomplete—of the scattered, forward- 
looking experiments that have emerged in 
legal education during the past twenty-five 
years. The author, although she speaks at one 


*Dr. Brown illustrates the interprofessional team- 
work which takes place at lower levels of government, 
as well as at the higher levels, by examples in the work 
of the Office of Price Administration. 
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point of evaluating these experiments (p. 95), 
seems for the most part to regard it as beyond 
her province to do so and is content to record 
them for their suggestive value, because of 
their purpose. The specific developments 
which, in the author’s judgment, should take 
place in legal education include the follow- 
ing: curricular revision to accommodate new 
subject matter; organization of subject matter 
according to contemporary “functional” cate- 
gories, instead of mainly along doctrinal lines; 
inclusion of the social studies other than law 
itself in the training of lawyers, whether by 
means of requirements for prelegal training or 
through inclusion of social science material in 
the professional curriculum;® devotion of 
greatly increased attention in law schools to 
legislation and to policy formation in the ex- 
ecutive branch of government; orientation of 
law study with reference to history and the 
law of other countries; and inclusion of train- 
ing in research, other than law book research, 
in the work of law students. The provision of 
means to bring about these developments calls 
for bold, purposeful planning and a multipli- 
cation of funds devoted to legal education. 

It does not follow that training for govern- 
mental policy formation is exclusively or even 
primarily the province of legal education. Ad- 
ministrative management, economic analysis, 
social work, and the various branches of physi- 
cal science and engineering likewise have their 
participants in the process of formulating 
policy, at least within administrative agencies. 
The training schools in these fields are under 
a duty similar to that of law schools to pro- 
duce personnel equipped to decide national 
and international, state, and local govern- 
mental issues. This duty in relation to govern- 
ment has its counterpart, moreover, in relation 
to business, labor, and social service organiza- 


*One of Dr. Brown's most telling passages relates to 
the manner in which, with minor exceptions, the law 
schools have allowed the matter of increased attention 
to the social studies to go by default. Admitting the 
need, they have, nevertheless, (1) failed to require pre- 
legal work in these subjects in the belief that they are 
not properly taught for professional legal purposes at 
the college level, (2) adhered to the belief that law 
teachers are not equipped to teach them, and (8) 
avoided the addition of social scientists to their own 
faculties. This is a state of affairs which requires “care- 
ful consideration on the highest policy-making level of 
the university.” (p. 129.) 


tions of all kinds, which are equally vital to 
the public and in which the members of vari- 
ous professions work cooperatively. Hence Dr. 
Brown's judgments upon legal education also 
have their application elsewhere. 

The tendency to turn out specialists whose 
vision, skills, and understanding do not ex- 
tend beyond their particular provinces seems 
strong in many branches of professional edu- 
cation, if one may judge by their product. The 
personnel man who, with the greatest good 
will, applies his techniques in blissful ignor- 
ance of the functions of those whom he aids in 
hiring, firing, and managing; the devotee of 
administrative management who follows dog- 
mas with regard to organizational structure; 
the economist who adheres to theoretical 
norms without reference to the facts of life; 
the engineer or architect who plans in tradi- 
tional ways without adequate reference to 
utilization; the medical man who fails to en- 
visage human beings adequately as more than 
physical organisms—these are familiar figures 
inside and outside of government. Law and 
legal education, whatever else may be said of 
them, at least deal of necessity with a varied 
subject matter, as broad as life itself. Perhaps 
this factor, along with a certain unconscious 
absorption of logical methods of analyzing 
problems and of skill in effecting human ad- 
justments, accounts for the success lawyers ap- 
pear to have had, despite the inadequacy of 
legal education, in making their weight effec- 
tive in common councils and in rising to posi- 
tions of over-all direction of policy. 

Dr. Brown is right. The reforms she advo- 
cates for legal education are necessary. It is 
also true that inertia and narrow traditional- 
ism account in part for the failure of law 
schools to respond more promptly and effec- 
tively to the need that exists. The penury that 
the universities have practiced in relation to 
their law schools, which the author so roundly 
condemns, is also in part responsible. In addi- 
tion, however, the reason lies in a determina- 
tion on the part of law teachers not to sacrifice 
the benefits of clean, rigorous thought, even 
though it deals with limited materials, for the 
sake of a catholicity which may prove thin as 
well as broad and lead to superficial, as well as 
wide-ranging, judgments. The present materi- 
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als of law study at least reflect reality; and be- 
fore more scattered data can be used effectively 
they must be placed in assimilable form. An 
enormous amount of hard work will have to 
be done before new values can be served ade- 
quately by methods of teaching and of learn- 
ing that weave together effectively the enor- 
mously complex subject matter to which atten- 
tion must be given. Dr. Brown’s book should 
stimulate effort in this direction in many quar- 
ters where it is not now being exerted and 
should induce a sense of urgency to accompany 
the prevailing caution in quarters where ex- 
periments are under way. 

If the same needs exist in all areas of pro- 
fessional education, cooperative measures may 
help to meet them. If students in each field 
cannot be trained to participate in all the arts 
or become familiar with all the sciences, they 
can perhaps learn to draw upon one another’s 
knowledge and skills, thus avoiding super- 
ficiality while gaining in appreciation and 
depth of understanding. Dr. Brown points to 


some faint beginnings in cooperation among 
professional schools and departments in the 
training of students, in which law schools have 
participated. Joint seminars at Yale, Harvard, 
Chicago, and Columbia and collaboration in 
legislative drafting at Minnesota and Ne- 
braska are experiments that perhaps suggest 
the way to accomplish more effective solutions 
to common problems than can be achieved in 
isolation, both educationally and in the work 
of the professions. The division of labor, 
which the complexity of modern phenomena 
requires, demands as its counterpart the inte- 
gration of specialized contributions. In a de- 
mocracy this integration cannot come about 
by subjection to authoritarian leadership, but 
must be achieved cooperatively. The necessary 
techniques are difficult; but conceivably, in 
time, professional education may emerge as a 
unity composed of interrelated parts. If so, 
governmental administration, along with the 
conduct of other human affairs, will be im- 
measurably the gainer. 


Make No Little Plans 


By Coleman Woodbury, Urban Redevelopment Study 


Ciry AND REGIONAL PLANNING PAPERS, BY AL- 
FRED BETTMAN. Harvard University Press, 
1946. Pp. x, 294. $4.50. 

T= Bettman Papers give more clearly than 

any other recent book the spirit, rationale, 
and methods of a forward-looking branch of 
the orthodox school of American city plan- 
ners. Selected carefully by editor Arthur 

Comey and prefaced by a warm tribute from 

Mr. Bettman’s fellow leader of the bar, John 

Lord O'Brian, the Papers cover the period 

from 1916 to 1945, and, in the form of speeches, 

articles, law briefs, and legislative drafts, 
range over many of the subjects that have con- 
cerned a generation of planners and students 
of urban affairs: the nature of city planning, 
its place in the organization of municipal gov- 
ernments, the character and purpose of master 
plans, the legal justification and practical 
problems of zoning, housing, urban redevelop- 
ment, metropolitan planning, and the state as 
a planning unit. 


This volume is by no means a systematic 
treatise nor, Allah be praised, a textbook. Mr. 
Bettman wrote and spoke on the current plan- 
ning issues of the day. He wrote as a lawyer, 
as chairman of a large city planning commis- 
sion, as a guide, counselor, and friend of plan- 
ning agencies and officials all over the country. 
These agencies and officials were facing daily 
some of the toughest problems of their com- 
munities. And in addition to the substantive 
problems of a complex, growing public func- 
tion, these officials, lest we forget, were be- 
deviled by widespread ignorance of the anat- 
omy, economy and pathology of our urban 
centers, by confusion of purpose and philo- 
sophy about their communal life, by the intel- 
lectual timidity of many of those citizens who 
served on planning commissions, by inad- 
equate budgets, and often by the distrust or 
outright opposition of administrative depart- 
ments and political leaders. 

These remarks on the genesis and setting of 
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Mr. Bettman’s writing are more than sidelights 
on this collection of his papers. He would 
have agreed, I am sure, that this collection re- 
veals not only most of the strengths of city and 
metropolitan planning between the wars but 
also many of its weaknesses. And I am equally 
certain that he would have wished any re- 
viewer to say more about its shortcomings than 
its merits. So far, so good. The difficulty, 
however, is not in identifying the shortcom- 
ings but in deciding how well Mr. Bettman 
appreciated them. What I take to be the 
major strengths of his analysis and conception 
of planning he hammers home time and again. 
No one who reads the volume can miss them. 
Some of the weaknesses, however, are less easy 
to deal with. Often he seems to see or at 
least to sense them, but he does not come to 
grips with them. Why? Because he didn’t 
see them clearly? Or because he felt that they 
could be dealt with more effectively at some 
other time or in some other context? Who 
can say what he might have written about 
them if he had been given a few more months 
or years in which to look at some of the prob- 
lems of the postwar world in the light of his 
rich experience? 


First, a few quotations will illustrate the 
major characteristics of Mr. Bettman’s idea 
and treatment of planning. As to its main 
purpose or objective: 


. . - It [city planning] is a technique or method 
for obtaining an objective, and if the method be 
followed the objective will result. Well, then what 
is the objective? 

It is the greatest attainable health, prosperity, 
safety, convenience, and decency of and for the 
present and future inhabitants of the city or metro- 
politan area. ... 

The social and economic welfare of the people 
is, however, the objective of every social activity. So 
the question naturally arises: what is the special ob- 
jective of city planning? That can be stated this 
way: that the objective of city planning is to so ar- 
range the physical plant, the layout of the city, in 
which the population lives and works that it will 
minister to and promote rather than impede the 
social and economic welfare of the community. 


(Pp: 5-6, 1944-) 
On the nature of the planning process: 


. .. Planning renders at least three types of 


service, none of which are or can be rendered by 
other forms of governmental activity. 

One of these is in supplying the factor of adjust. 
ment or coérdination among the multiplicity of 
ideas, activities, interests, specialties, and emphases 
which, by reason of variations in fields of learning, 
experience, and economic or intellectual interest, 
the people and officials of any community possess, 
apply, and press. Numerous examples will occur to 
any of us: for instance, the coérdination between 
street location and the zoning system. . . . 

A second necessary element in the making of de. 
cisions, without which the results will fail to yield 
the attainable social and material benefits, is that 
of foreseeing the future rather than allowing the 
decision to be based only upon factors which are 
immediately visible. We know the pressure which 
is brought upon legislative bodies, such as munici- 
pal councils, to treat the existing developments as 
decisive or to treat something new as valuable be- 
cause it produces an increase of one item in the tax 
duplicate. A counteracting influence opposing this 
pressure is a necessity. Otherwise these problems 
will not be solved in such a way as to produce 
stable and valuable results. . . . 

A third service is that of gathering and studying 


‘data and information under conditions of freedom 


and detachment from pressure for speed or com- 
promise. Administrative and legislative officials are 
exceedingly busy. . . . In order that information 
which they should have for intelligent decision may 
be available to them, some agency must be free to 
engage in thorough and intellectually honest re- 
search. This is, of course, a function of planning. 


(PP- 24-25, 1935-) 


For his philosophy of law, the unwavering 
application of which may have been Alfred 
Bettman’s outstanding contribution: 


. . . As is well known, the police power is the 
whole reserve power of the community to legislate 
concerning persons and things in the interest of the 
promotion of the public health, the public morals, 
the public safety, the public convenience, the pub- 
lic order, the public prosperity, and the general 
welfare. Police power is in truth little else than 
the whole legislative power except those specific 
types of power which have names and definitions of 
their own, such as taxing power and eminent do- 
main. Necessarily the police power is coextensive 
with the public needs. Like every other legislative 
power, it is subject to constitutional limitations. 
Accurately speaking, the power does not grow; for 
it is always complete. New public needs, new situa- 
tions necessitate new methods, new legislative de- 
vices; as, for instance, American urban conditions 
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present problems so different from the problems of 
early pioneer rural life, that new types of measures 
become necessary to solve them. (pp. 173-74, Brief, 
Amici Curiae, before the United States Supreme 
Court in the Euclid Village Zoning Case, 1926.) 

. . . Is it constitutional to use the power of emi- 
nent domain and spend public money for assem- 
bling land, stamping land-use plans thereon, and 
disposing of the land subject to such plans? Why 
not? Nothing is unconstitutional, as Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes said, until the courts make it so; and 
why should we predict that the courts will say that a 
carefully drawn measure, rational in its concep- 
tions, genuine in its details, administered with in- 
telligence and integrity, and which meets a real 
social and economic evil which, by its very nature, 
cannot be reached without public action of this na- 
ture, why, if these “ifs” be fulfilled, should anyone 
venture to predict that the courts will make such a 
statute unconstitutional? These “ifs” are the im- 
portant constitutional factor. ... (p. 120, 1944.) 


And, finally, for the inner spirit of the man: 


. . . So even if the decision come to be sustained 
by the upper court, that should not be allowed to 
throw cold water on going ahead with improved 
legislation, planning, and administration. To all 
who are eager for something which carries promise 
to the welfare of the people and who understand 
constitutional law, an adverse decision is simply a 
stimulus to going ahead with better work. (p. 121, 
1944-) 


We turn now to the doubts and questions 
on the adequacy and efficacy of the Bettman 
conception of planning for today’s needs. 
These questions run not so much to his basic 
philosophy of governmental powers as to its 
applications. More accurately, perhaps, they 
turn not so much on the applications Mr. Bett- 
man made as on those he failed to make. 

First, planning to him seems to have been 
almost entirely land-use planning. “Every- 
thing we do in city planning—we do from the 
land. . . . Except for things like wage rates, 
social security, and others, we may say every- 
thing is concerned with land use. . . .” (p. 8, 
1942). 

Well, how about “things like wage rates, 
social security, and others,” including educa- 
tional opportunity, medical care, the rights 
and interests of consumers, the volume and 
nature of capital investment, taxation, the 
control of inflation? Certainly city planners 
qua city planners should not be expected to 


produce answers to every major problem of 
our economy. Certainly, too, the widespread, 
unfaltering application of the Bettman idea 
of land-use planning would contribute to an 
intellectual and social atmosphere more con- 
genial to wise policies in these other areas. 
But Mr. Bettman saw clearly that land-use 
planning is not so much an exercise in draft- 
ing or design as a process for defining prop- 
erty rights in land in the interests of the public 
welfare. Although it would be presumptuous 
to hold that he should have addressed himself 
to other facets of planning, it is disappointing 
that the Papers, the legacy of a thoughtful, 
flexible, fine-spirited mind, give practically no 
suggestions, no dicta, on the formation and 
application of public policy in some of these 
other areas where the shortcomings of laissez 
faire are quite as apparent as are those in 
land use and the physical structure of our 
cities. Land-use planning is not “an island, 
entire of itself” but rather an integral part 
of our economy, society, and way of life. It 
can flourish and make its fullest contribution 
to the general welfare only if and when its 
inter-connections with other sections of the 
common front are recognized, explored, and 
used. 

Certainly the importance of land-use plan- 
ning is not to be belittled and the achieve- 
ments of those who have developed, defended, 
and guided it underestimated. ‘There are, 
however, real dangers in this isolating of one 
kind of planning. Almost inevitably its lead- 
ers begin to lose perspective—they fail to see 
the gap between their fine statements of objec- 
tives and what can reasonably be expected 
from the measures or tools they actually have 
at hand. Take, for example, Mr. Bettman’s 
paper on “Planning as a State Function” (pp. 
149-153, 1936). Can anyone who is familiar 
with state planning agencies and programs 
see any close relation between their actualities 
or immediate prospects and Mr. Bettman’s 
generalization that “. . . it is the function of 
state planning to apportion natural, human, 
and financial resources to activities and pur- 
poses which will contribute most toward the 
general social welfare.” (p. 153; italics added.) 
This way may well lead eventually to disillu- 
sionment and discredit. 

The discussion of speculative land values 
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(i.e., asking prices based on anticipated higher 
income uses) and their effects on urban plan- 
ning and development is weak and casual. It 
does scant justice to a subject so directly and 
centrally related to what actually happens as 
cities grow and change. In Mr. Bettman’s 
statement on urban redevelopment to the 
Senate Sub-committee on Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment are these sentences: 


. . . As we all know, the existing land values are 
the product of speculative market values based on 
past uses or past expectations or hopes for uses 
which are no longer appropriate to the area. There 
is every sound theoretical reason for the hope that, 
in the long-term course of the history of the devel- 
opment of an urban territory, the use values in the 
aggregate and market values in the aggregate will 
tend to be equal. . . . (p. 102, 1945.) 


This is no place for an explanatory essay 
on urban land values, but surely speculative 
values are based mainly on present expecta- 
tions of future uses. Furthermore, the as- 
sumption that use values and speculative val- 
ues “will tend to be equal” over the long run 
is, to say the least, highly debatable. This 
reviewer, for one, believes that the evidence is 
strongly opposed to this statement.’ 

Mr. Bettman recognized the time dimension 
in city, metropolitan, and state planning. In 
his words, “planning is a continuous process.” 
He talked briefly of capital budgets as an in- 
strument of the planning process. But from 
the evidence of the Papers, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that he dealt with this part of 
recognized practice with something less than 
enthusiasm. Certainly it held a spot in his 
interests far below the land-use pattern. 

Why this coolness? It seems particularly 
strange because during the late 1920's and the 
1930's Alfred Bettman was, in many respects, 
at the height of his powers and influence in 
planning; and in the late 1920's occurred the 
appallingly ill-timed and ill-considered splurge 


1 On these often neglected but crucial questions urban 
planners and administrators might gain some insight 
from the British Uthwatt Report (Expert Committee 
on Compensation and Betterment, Final Report, Cmd. 
6386 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1942); R. G. Tugwell, 
“The Real Estate Dilemma,” 2 Public Administration 
Review 27-39 (Winter, 1942); with possibly a few side- 
lights from my “Land Assembly for Housing Develop- 
ments,” 2 Law and Contemporary Problems 231 
(March, 1934). 


of public capital investment, followed by the 
desperate but not too successful attempts to 
use public works as a major attack on the 
great depression of the go’s. Yet there are in 
the Papers not more than one or two side 
glances at these issues and no discussion of the 
question of how far public works could be 
expected to go as a counterbalance to the wide 
swings of volume and employment in private 
construction. Furthermore, the bibliography 
of Bettman’s writings contains only one refer- 
ence that seems to bear on this crucial and 
much argued subject—a paper on “City and 
Regional Planning in Depression and Recov- 
ery.” But this paper, his address as president 
of the National Conference on City Planning, 
is a discussion of what the depression had done 
to planning agencies and programs, not what 
they had been able or should have been able 
to do to it. 

Of course, one could say that after all Mr. 
Betterman was a lawyer, not an economist; 
but that is hardly an adequate explanation 
for a man of his parts. Undoubtedly he un- 
derstood that unused and under-used man- 
power is one of the unrecoverable lost re- 
sources in any economy. With his lifelong 
concern with land use he could hardly have 
been unaware of the chief characteristics of 
the construction industry, which after all is 
the chief means of bringing land into use. 

Possibly this is simply another by-product 
of the separatism or isolationism that has 
marked much city planning thought and writ- 
ing. Quite possibly, too, Mr. Bettman, a 
realist who knew the many weaknesses of city 
planning within its own self-imposed and 
rather narrow confines, thought it prudent 
during the late 20’s and the go's to consolidate 
the positions already won rather than to lead 
his troops out onto the exposed and wind- 
swept plains of compensatory spending, public 
investment, and work programs. Be that as it 
may, those who see today the insane but re- 
lentless march toward another economic preci- 
pice, whether they like it or not, see also that 
the time is coming again—in fact, is now here 
—when planners will have to give at least as 
much attention to business cycles as to land- 
use patterns. 

Nor will many students of public adminis- 
tration feel too happy with Mr. Bettman’s 
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treatment of the place of the planning func- 
tion in local and state governments. Although 
not adverse to some experiment with the full- 
time planning unit or department, he advo- 
cated for general use the independent, part- 
time advisory citizen commission as a coordi- 
nating or adjusting agency. To those who 
urge the case for planning as a staff service to 
the top administrators, he replied briefly that 
this might be appropriate for the national 
government “for in the Presidency we have 
an office which heads all administrative ac- 
tivities” but this is seldom if ever true of local 
governments. Besides, “the planning com- 
mission is an advisory or research agency for 
the legislative branch as well as for the ad- 
ministrative.” 

This kind of argument is open to several re- 
joinders. As sometimes advanced, it confuses 
the roles of the planning agency and the chief 
executive in coordinating departmental pro- 
grams. An essential element in coordination 
certainly is decision, following research, con- 
sultation, and looking ahead. And if plan- 
ning is basically advisory (and Mr. Bettman 
held firmly that it was, even when the plan- 
ning commission’s recommendations on spe- 
cific projects could be overridden only by an 
extraordinary majority of the legislative body), 
how can it possibly be effective on important 
issues if it is the function of a detached and 
floating body with no power of decision itself 
and not closely tied to any office or body with 
such power? Furthermore, what validity is 
there in this old playing off of the executive 
against the legislative body? They are parts 
of the same government, after all, and their 
effective teamwork surely will not be furthered 
by a technically irresponsible commission ad- 
vising both of them and everyone else who 
will listen. 

In short, when the disease is diffusion of re- 
sponsibility in local or state government, an 
irresponsible adviser is simply water to a 
drowning man. The clear remedy would seem 
to be better organization that will, among 
other things, provide a proper place for the 
technically competent planning adviser. 

Finally, Mr. O'Brian in his foreword says: 
“As he himself expressed it, the great problem 
on which ‘he brooded and labored was to make 
planning not merely fit into, but actually pre- 


serve and strengthen democracy.’ This and 
other statements in the Papers themselves make 
poignant the several references to evidence 
“that planning, as a concept, is far from hav- 
ing either definiteness or the strength which 
comes from acceptance and deep roots.” (p. 
23) If this was true in 1935 when Mr. Bettman 
wrote it or in 1945 when he died, how much 
more concern must he have felt today? Of 
course, the picture is not all black and we find 
occasional grounds for renewed hope. 

Here again, however, I see a fundamental 
weakness in the preoccupation of so many 
planners with land use. In and of itself it is 
hardly of the stuff that stirs men’s souls. Even 
when translated into terms of more parks and 


playgrounds, less congestion in residential 


areas, or more comfortable and convenient 
cities, it seems to most people too remote, too 
slow, too technical. 

Broadening the scope of planning would 
help cut down these obstacles. Getting rid of 
the dehydrated conception of planning as the 
exclusive province of the self-appointed “bet- 
ter element” in a community is a necessary 
step. Teaching and working at planning in 
the public schools, as Philadelphia and other 
cities are now doing, has great possibilities. 
Public reporting by local governments that 
stresses the more humane features of their 
operations rather than the revenue from park- 
ing meters and sewer taxes also can help. 
Citizen councils, intelligently directed and 
well-financed, can make a real contribution. A 
forthright, frontal attack on slums, blight, and 
squalor, such as the British central and local 
governments are now engaged in, with coura- 
geous use of whatever governmental powers 
and instrumentalities are required, would 
strike at the heart of the skepticism and cyni- 
cism that so many urban residents have for 
what they consider just a lot of fine, hypocriti- 
cal talk about better cities and the public wel- 
fare. 

But in addition to these steps have we not 
overlooked or at least neglected the possibility 
that responsibility for some steps in planning 
could be devolved to smaller units than the 
city—say, to neighborhoods. I do not pretend 
to know now just what can be so passed on, or 
to what kind of subdivision or in exactly what 
way. And I can forsee some considerable diffi- 
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culties. It seems clear, however, that to take 
part in a process is one of the best ways to 
learn about it and that democracy thrives 
where community organizations deal with sub- 
jects directly related to individual and family 
welfare. 

The heart of this problem clearly is to find 
a means for city planners to work with truly 
representative local groups without losing the 
over-all, long-term view that is an essential 
part of their contribution to our common life. 
Undoubtedly many practical planners today 
would either say it can’t be done or would be 
very reluctant to try it. No one on the side 
lines ought to be too impatient with these at- 
titudes. For various reasons many groups, par- 
ticularly those in the larger American me- 
tropolises, have not mastered “one of the most 
difficult of all the arts of democratic living— 


how to be co-operative as well as critical.” 
Some local officials dealing with the location 
and timing of housing and redevelopment 
projects in recent months, when the acute 
housing shortage has stirred up a lot of local 
community interest, can become very eloquent 
about those who blandly suggest that more 
citizen participation is what city and metro. 
politan planning need. But many of them can 
see, too, that even the problems of this period 
of shortage and crowding would be less explo- 
sive if they had been preceded by another 
period of democratic education and participa- 
tion. And most of them would agree, as cer- 
tainly Alfred Bettman would have, that city 
planning and metropolitan planning today 
need as much as or more than anything else a 
fresh, live connection with the people whose 
welfare is their chief concern. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 
The spring meeting of the Alabama Chapter 
was held on May 19. The chief item on the 
program was a discussion of “Training and 
the Public Service.” 


California—San Francisco Bay Area 

The annual meeting of the San Francisco 
Bay Area Chapter on April 22 was highlighted 
by two events. The first was a talk by John B. 
Blandford, Jr., on the subject, “International 
Aspects of Public Administration,” followed 
by a stimulating and thought-provoking dis- 
cussion from the floor on the part of the 32 
members in attendance. Second, the annual 
election of officers was held with the following 
results: President—Philip R. Berger, Alameda 
County Civil Service Commission; Vice Presi- 
dent—Howard Gardner, League of California 
Cities; Directors—Warren H. Pillsbury, U. S. 
Employees Compensation Commission; Rus- 
sell W. Barthell, Office of the President, Uni- 
versity of California; Floyd A. Cave, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Fred W. Sharp, assistant 
city manager, San Mateo; and O. W. Camp- 
bell, city manager, San Jose. 

At a meeting on May 17, the executive com- 
mittee appointed John McKinley, senior re- 
search technician, Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, as secretary- 
treasurer. 


California—Southern California 


On April 20, members of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter heard a discussion of “Prob- 
lems of Women in Public Administration.” 
The speakers were Elizabeth Sands, assistant 
superintendent, Junior High School Division, 
Los Angeles City Schools, and Arthur Will, 


superintendent of charities, 
County. 

The following officers were elected on June 
9: President—Will Baughman, California Tax- 
payers Association; Vice President—Gordon 


Los Angeles 


Bain, executive officer of commerce, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; Directors—John Vieg, 
Pomona College; George Terhune, Los Ange- 
les City Bureau of Budget and Efficiency; John 
Leach, Los Angeles County Bureau of Admin- 
istrative Research; and Judith Norvell Jami- 
son, Bureau of Governmental Research, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The three im- 
mediate past presidents who are members of 
the Board of Directors are John Steven, Gar- 
rett Breckenridge, and Peter Keplinger. 


California—University of California (Berkeley) 

The first meeting of the second semester was 
held on March 24, at which the following offi- 
cers were elected: President—Earl C. Segrest; 
Vice President—William F. Larsen; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Barbara Rosenfeld; Council—Eliza- 
beth Ferina, Francis Stoffels, Barbara Rosen- 
feld, and Stephen Keil (ex-officio). 

The guest speaker for this meeting was Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mallary, executive secretary, San 
Francisco Federal Personnel Council, who 
spoke on “Job Opportunities in the Federal 
and California State Governments.” 

On April 21, members of the chapter heard 
John B. Blandford, Jr., Public Administration 
Service, speak on “Public Administration To- 
day on the International Level.” 

At their meeting on May 26, the chapter 
heard Ted B. Adsit, city manger, Mill Valley. 


Colorado—Denver 

About 60 persons attended the May 12 meet- 
ing of the Denver Chapter to hear a panel dis- 
cussion of “Civil Servants in Politics.” Partici- 
pants were Harold E. Blinn, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; Hugh R. Catherwood, 
budget officer, City and County of Denver; 
Daniel Sullivan, former member of the Colo- 
rado Civil Service Commission; and Lyle 
Lindesmith, editor of the Englewood Press. 
Professor Robert D, Hubbard, School of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Denver, was 
moderator. 
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District of Columbia 


Leland Barrows, deputy director, Office of 
Information and Educational Exchange, State 
Department, and W. P. N. Edwards, head of 
the British Information Services in the United 
States, spoke to the Washington Chapter at 
their April meeting on the topic “Operating 
an International Information Program: Ex- 
perience of Great Britain and the United 
States.” 

On May 12 John Corson, President of the 
Society, addressed the Chapter on ‘‘Public and 
Private Administration—Contrasts.” At this 
meeting Elmer Staats, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 


Indiana—Indiana University 


The Indiana University Chapter has elected 
new officers as follows: President—George R. 
Long, Department of Government; Vice Presi- 
dent—Alfred Diamant, Department of Govern- 
ment; Secretary-Treasurer—Mary E. Swain; Di- 
rectors—Mrs. Patricia Quinn, Louis E. Lam- 
bert, Richard Lomax, Edwin B. McPherson, 
and Maurice B. Kirk, past president. 


Kentucky 


The April 14 meeting of the Kentucky 
Chapter was held at the Capitol Hotel in 


Frankfort with about 40 members present. Dr. . 


John W. Manning, state commissioner of fi- 
nance, spoke on “The Prospects for Improved 
Public Administration in Kentucky.” 


Massachusetts 


About 70 members of the Massachusetts 
Chapter met on April 8 at the Littauer Center, 
Harvard University. The meeting featured a 
talk by John J. Corson, President of the So- 
ciety, on “Public and Private Management— 
Some Contrasts and Comments.” He was in- 
troduced by John Campbell, regional director 
of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance and past president of the chapter. 


New York—Capital District 

On April 13, some 60 members of the Capi- 
tal District Chapter met to discuss “Adminis- 
trative Reporting.” Speakers were Edward D. 
Meacham, administrative director, State De- 


partment of Commerce; J. Harold DeNike, di- 
rector, Division of Commerce & Industry, 
State Department of Commerce; John Daniels, 
Jr., associate budget examiner, State Division 
of the Budget; and Charles H. Foster, associate 
budget examiner, State Division of the 
Budget. 

At their annual dinner meeting on May 20, 
62 persons heard a discussion of “Improving 
Public Administration.” Speakers were Hon. 
Robert T. Lansdale, commissioner of social 
welfare and member of sponsoring committee 
for intern program; Wallace Sayre, professor 
of public administration, Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, Cornell 
University; William Ronan, director of gradu- 
ate division for training in public service, 
New York University, and member of spon- 
soring committee for intern program; and 
Frank Piskor, dean of men, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and member of sponsoring committee for 
intern program. 

The following officers for 1948-49 were 
elected at this meeting: President—Philip E. 
Hagerty, principal salary research consultant, 
New York State Department of Civil Service; 
Vice President—Charles F. Gosnell, state li- 
brarian; Secretary-Treasurer—Adah Dorothy 
Bobilin, Joint Hospital Survey and Planning 
Commission; Directors—Murray Nathan, prin- 
cipal examiner of methods and procedures, 
New York State Department of Health; Byron 
T. Hipple, Jr., assistant to the commissioner, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare; 
and Milton Musicus, acting assistant director, 
Salary Standardization Board. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 

On April 7 the New York Metropolitan 
Chapter met for dinner at Hunter College. 
The evening was devoted to a discussion of 
inter-governmental problems in public hous- 
ing by James H. England, executive director, 
New York City Housing Authority; John T. 
Haugaard, deputy commissioner, State Divi- 
sion of Housing; and John A. Kervick, re- 
gional director of public housing (Region II). 
About 40 members and guests were present. 


Oregon 


At a dinner meeting in Portland on April 
27, members of the Oregon Chapter partici- 
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pated in a panel discussion on the subject 
“Federal-State Relations in Forest Conserva- 
tion.” Speakers included Horace J. Andrews, 
U. S. Forest Service; Walter H. Horning, 
Bureau of Land Management; Nelson Rogers, 
Oregon State Forester; and Ellery Foster, di- 
rector of the Research Department of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America. The 
chairman of the meeting was Dean Eldon 
Johnson, president of the chapter. 

~ At the June 2 meeting of the chapter, the 
subject for panel discussion was “Veterans’ 
Preference.” Speakers included Merrill J. Col- 
lett, director of personnel, Bonneville Power 
Administration, and Mildred I. Fahlen, senior 
personnel technician, Portland Civil Service 
Board. 


Tennessee 

Members and guests of the Tennessee Chap- 
ter met on June 15 at the Student Center 
Building of the University of Tennessee to 
hear Louis Brownlow speak on “Public Ad- 
ministration as a Career.” 


Virginia—Charlottesville-Albemarle 

On April 23, the Charlottesville-Albemarle 
Chapter of the Society was formed. Some go 
persons present at this organization meeting 
heard John J. Corson speak on “Public and 
Private Administration—Some Contrasts.” The 
constitution of the chapter was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: President— 
Edward S. Overman, staff member, Bureau of 
Public Administration; Vice President—Vin- 
cent Thursby, graduate student, University of 
Virginia; Secretary-Treasurer—Barbara Stuh- 
ler, Bureau of Public Administration; Direc- 
tors—George W. Spicer, professor of political 
science, University of Virginia; William B. 
Speck, field secretary, League of Virginia 
Counties; and Charles Hounshell, graduate 
student, University of Virginia. 


Washington 

Members of the Washington State Chapter 
met on June 21 to hear a discussion of “The 
Layman and Public Administration.” Speak- 
ers included Lorin Peterson, research director, 
Municipal League; Ewen Dingwall, assistant 
to Mayor Devin; C. A. Crosser, executive sec- 
retary, Municipal League; Al Rochester, city 


councilman; and Rudolph Burgholt, research 
director, King County Republican Commit- 
tee. 


Wisconsin—Madison 

Members of the Wisconsin Chapter held 
their final meeting of the year on May 27 with 
a panel discussion of “Techniques of Merit or 
Efficiency Rating.”” Members of the panel were 
chairman, Max S. Lindeman, personnel offi- 
cer, City of Madison; Karl V. Smith, professor 
of psychology, University of Wisconsin; Gor- 
don D. Logan, personnel officer, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory; and Frederick J. Young, 
personnel examiner, State Bureau of Person- 
nel. 

At this meeting officers for 1948-49 were 
elected as follows: President—Russell L. Hib- 
bard, Unemployment Compensation Division, 
Industrial Commission; Vice President— 
Charles K. Alexander, research director, Wis- 
consin Taxpayers Alliance; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Robert Schacht, director, Bureau of In- 
formation and Program Services, University 
of Wisconsin (extension division); Council— 
William W. Mitchell, Forest Products Labora- 
tory; Jane Lester, research associate, Legisla- 
tive Reference Library; Max S. Lindemann, 
personnel officer, City of Madison; Richard C. 
Dubielzig, Dane County Board member; Wal- 
ter S. Botsford, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Wisconsin; and Phoebe 
Hayes, American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration held its or- 
ganization meeting in February. Officers were 
elected at the April meeting as follows: Presi- 
dent—Harry A. Schmitt, village manager, 
Shorewood; Vice President—Herbert W. Cor- 
nell, secretary and examiner, City Service 
Commission; Secretary-Treasurer—William L. 
Slayton, municipal reference librarian; Direc- 
tors—William Linn, Veterans Administration; 
Richard Harter, County Civil Service Com- 
mission; Bernard Scheftell, planner, Land 
Commission; Walter Rilling, business man- 
ager, Board of School Directors; and Charles 
D. Goff, University of Wisconsin Extension. 

The March meeting was devoted to a dis- 
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cussion of the administrative aspects of the 
transfer of the city library to the county. Rich- 
ard Krug, city librarian, and Shepard Magid- 
son, research assistant, Citizens Governmental 
Research Bureau of Milwaukee, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The April meeting was concerned with how 
governments might improve their public rela- 
tions. Harold Gauer, author of “How to Win 
in Politics” and a local public relations man, 
was the speaker. 

The May meeting was devoted to the prob- 
lems of budgeting. George Saffran, city budget 
supervisor, and Hugh R. MacGillis, budget 
and control officer, Veterans Administration 
regional office, were the main speakers. 

On June 17, William Ahrens, assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, spoke on what pub- 
lic and private personnel offices can learn from 
each other. This was the first dinner meeting 
of the chapter, and 58 persons attended. 


Athens, Greece 


A number of Americans located in Athens 
have established a chapter of the Society and 
elected the following officers: President—Glen 
Leet, U. N. Social Affairs Adviser to the Greek 
Government; Secretary—Lawrence Fox, Inter- 
national Activities Branch, U. S. Bureau _ of 
the Budget; Program Committee—William 
Colman and John Hermansen, both of the 





American Mission—Aid to Greece. 

The chapter has been meeting twice a 
month for discussions led by different mem. 
bers of the group. Topics covered during May 
and June, together with their discussion lead. 
ers, are as follows: “Organization of Adminis. 
trative Management Functions in the Greek 
Government,” Lawrence Fox; “Public Welfare 
in Greece,” Glen Leet; “Budget Administra- 
tion in Greece,” William Sponsler; “Tax Re- 
form in Greece,” Charles Conlon; and “Gov. 
ernmental Decentralization and Local Self 
Government,” H. R. Gallagher. 


Hawaii 


On March 23, the Hawaii Chapter held an 
organization meeting and adopted a constitu- 
tion. On April 6, the group elected the follow- 
ing officers: President—Gilbert G. Lentz, man- 
aging director, Research Associates; Vice Presi- 
dent—Allan F. Saunders, associate professor of 
government, University of Hawaii; Directors— 
Charles R. Kendall, executive secretary, Ha- 
waiian Governmental Employees Association; 
Samuel Lyman, position analyst, Territorial 
Civil Service Commission and Personne] Clas- 
sification Board; John Miki, finance execu- 
tive, Department of Public Welfare; and Ed- 
mund F. Spellacy, professor of government, 
University of Hawaii. Norman Meller, direc- 
tor, Legislative Reference Bureau, University 
of Hawaii, was appointed Secretary-Treasurer. 








